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A NEW EDITION 
of this famous book... 
REVISED RIGHT UP TO 
THE MOMENT OF GOING 
TO PRESS... 


% “Timely! 
» Iaxportant!/ 
a Absorbing! 


| — who read the 
first edition of “THIS IS THE ROAD 
TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 
have benefitted greatly in their 
trading activities. New readers will 
find this latest edition just as vital 
to their trading. Written in simple 
language, it explains the basic ele- 
ments for profiiab'e trading, and 
lays down ecsily understood, work- 
able rules. The book has been re- 
vised and rewritten to take into 
full account the present market 
position right up to the time of 
going to press. 
SENT ON 15 DAYS 
FREE APPROVAL 


Purchase price refunded 
upon request 


i 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. M- 
841 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 





ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” | reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES — International News Co., Ltd., Breams Bldg., 
London, B. C. 4, England. 
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The Good Neighbor 


Photo by Gendreau 


On the United States rests the humanitarian responsi- 
bility for feeding and clothing Europe’s millions of 


homeless and destitute people, 


facing starvation and 


disease. We will do it, even if we have to tighten our 
own belts a notch or two—but there will still be ample 


for all of us. 
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The Trend of Events 


CONGRESS AND WAGE-PRICE FORMULA ... In 
view of the widespread confusion over the wage- 
price program, it is well to remember that while for 
the next four months industry will have to swallow 
the pill on a kill or cure basis, Congress is likely to 
write a different or greatly altered prescription for 
the final half vear. Fortunate indeed is it that our 
lawmakers for many weeks past have considered it 
wise to defer action on Administration pressure to 
extend the Price and War Controls Acts. Had they 
been stampeded into hasty action, chances that any 
relief from wartime curbs could be afforded the 
nation’s peacetime economy for six months or a year 
from July 1 would be slim. As matters stand, the 
last half of the present year, when production 
should be soaring to new heights, will be far more 
important in significance than the interim period of 
early convalescence. At that time, any alleviation 
from rigid restrictions will become doubly welcome. 

After measured consideration of the President’s 
long-delayed economic formula, and after a full air- 
ing of all conflicting views on the highly debatable 
Measure, Congress appears certain to express itself 
emphatically to correct major flaws in the program. 
Opposition forces are not blind to the realities of the 
iituation, either political or economic, nor is this 
most drastic of all Administration blunders likely to 
be whitewashed through a Congress already on 
record as strongly opposed to most previous meas- 
tres emanating from the White House. Attempts 
by Messrs Bowles and Snyder to draw the red her- 
tng of inflation across the path, or to obscure the 
tragic error of a Government-sponsored wage boost 
m the lame pretext that wartime controls were 
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merely lifted too soon, will be treated as political 
nonsense. The cold blooded adherence of the earn- 
ing base for industry to a short sub-normal period 
which began a full ten years ago will not pass un- 
noticed. If any credit base at all appears wise, 
simple justice should point to the 1939-41 period or 
even a recent section of war years when EPT held 
profits to a reasonable level. Some degree of protec- 
tion to investors and encouragement to venture 
capital must be injected into the formula. As labor, 
capital groups, agriculture and both big and small 
business have become highly vocal in criticisms of 
the plan, and its implementation will tremendously 
swell administrative outlays, watch Congress tie a 
knot in the tail of OPA. 


“IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE”... Granting more than 
one valid excuse to Mayor O’Dwyer for his arbi- 
trary strangulation of all activities in New York 
City because of the tug boat strike, the fact that 
such an event could happen at all highlights the 
danger to all the political concepts for which the 
nation has bled. Claims by the Mayor that he was 
misinformed as to available fuel supplies and that 
imminent disaster threatened, in his sincere belief, 
may have warranted his impulsive action. But 
transcending all motives is the result that eight mil- 
lion citizens practically had to stop living for 18 
hours because a handful of union strikers wanted a 
pay boost. And when the Government took over, 
armed with full authority under the law to force the 
strikers back to work, action was limited to importa- 
tion of some 45 tugs from other cities, while 400 
others continued idle at their piers. After several 
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days of pleading and arguing, an agreement to 
arbitrate ended the strike, with union leaders wear- 
ing broad grins because they had forced complete 
work stoppage for a day in the country’s largest city 
to prove the power of a tiny minority. Similar dis- 
ruption of normal life has also occurred in other big 
cities for the same basic reasons, and unless Congress 
takes immediate steps to prevent their recurrence, 
rule by majority will become a mockery in our 
“free” economy. Lip service by politicians to the 
poorly termed “common man” and a nauseating 
payoff for Communist-backed money and votes has 
gone too far. Never before has an unorganized and 
consequently “under-privileged” vast majority of 
voters had such a constructive chance to curb in- 
justice and destroy unholy alliances as will present 
itself in the Fall elections. That misled and im- 
poverished strikers, too, may change their views is 
not unlikely. 


NOW-I-WANT-MINE ... Pressure groups and lobby- 
ists are conspicuous elements in the Washington 
scene and have been for a long time. They profess to 
represent the best interests of some particular group, 
which means in practice that their principal concern 
is to wheedle privileges and concessions from the Gov- 
ernment and to forestall any Government action 
detrimental to their group. Their influence for the 
most part is proportionate to the money or votes they 
command. 

Chester Bowles, new stabilization director, has 
coined a more expressive name for them. Appearing 
before the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
Mr. Bowles referred to them as “the now-I-want-mine 
boys.” He expected momentarily to hear loud cries 
from them, demanding “fair treatment” and other- 
wise obscuring their selfishness with vague economic 
cliches, at which they are past masters. 

Witness, for example, the following joint state- 
ment of the heads of two ‘farm organizations, Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation: 

“We must adopt an across-the-board, horizontal 
concept which accepts the thesis that what is_ good 
for the national interest or a majority of our citizens 
is the best self-interest any or all of our three groups 
(industry, labor and farmers) can possibly have.” 

Stripped of its verbiage, this means simply that 
these ce groups are preparing another drive for 
higher farm prices, on the grounds that they are 
needed to offset the rise in the prices the farmer will 
have to pay for manufactured goods. This is only 
the beginning, we can expect to hear from other 
groups in short order. 

What about salaried employees and other white 
collar workers? The farmers’ argument applied to 
them is even stronger. They will “have to pay more 
not only for manufactured eoods, but for what they 
eat, as well. This sort of thing could go on end- 
lessly, or at least to the ultimate atomic collapse. It 
is inflation at work. 


If “Hold the Line” is to mean anything at all, 


>. 


‘previously borrowed for war needs, but no longer 


the time to do it is now. Only a small segment of in- 
dustry, employees, farmers and others with a vast 
stake in the nation’s economic welfare is represented 
by, or agree with, the expressed views of these self- 
centered pressure groups and vote-hungry legisla- 
tors. Let’s hear from the majority—and make it em- 
phatic. Washington can be forced back to common 
sense policies, but not by letting the other fellow 
do it. 


MORE GOLD... As if the factors making for in 
flation were not already too plentiful and active, a 
new one has made its appearance on the economic 
horizon. While it is still “no larger than a man’s 
hand,” it may well attain significant proportions 
over the coming months. 

For the first time in four years, the monetary 
gold stock of the United States increased. During 
December and January there was an aggregate in- 
crease in gold holdings of $126,000,000. The steady 
inflow of gold which, during the seven years ended 
with 1941 added $15,000,000,000 to holdings, was 
reversed during the war and stocks were reduced 
$2,500,000,000, reflecting principally payments to 
Latin American and other neutral nations for ex- 
ports to the United States. At the end of last 
November, the monetary gold stock stood at $20, 
030,000,000, the lowest figure in nearly four years, 

There is every indication that over the next fe 
years the monetary gold stock in the United States 
will expand to a new high. With Lend-Lease ended, 
foreign buyers of our goods and commodities will 
have to pay for them. At the present time foreign 
central banks and governments have $4,316,000,000 
in gold earmarked at the Federal Reserve banks and, 
assuming that the international currency stabiliza- 
tion program is successful, a large portion of these 
holdings will be converted into dollar balances. 

Adding to gold holdings has the effect of expand- 
ing member bank reserves, which could be offset only 
if Federal Reserve banks reduce their holdings of 
Government securities correspondingly. With in- 
terest rates already at historical lows and the credit 
base greatly inflated, enlightened and positive action 
to prevent further inflation is clearly called for. 





DEBT REDUCTION... = For the first time in more 
than fifteen years there will be a reduction in the 
national debt, as the Treasury pays off $2,779, 
720,600 in maturing obligations this month with 
cash. This is equal to about 1 per cent of the total 
national debt and $20 for each American, reducing 
your share and my share of the debt to $1,971.52. 

Cutting down the debt is a step in the right direc- 
tion, but our applause is somewhat tempered by the 
fact that the Government is using cash which it had 


requires. In other words, a clear case of borrowing 
from Paul to pay Peter. The net effect is potentially 
more inflationary than had the Government elected 
to increase the debt by selling additional securities 
to individual investors. 
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ON FLIES To MOSCOW PARLEY 
(New York Times) 
Fast. This re 


sented F ' | 
pe self. By CHARLES BENEDICT 
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it em- Be 
Pet AZERBAIJAN CHIEF HINTS DRIVE ON TEHERAN— AS IRANIAN MISSI 
fellow 
The report follows: b teen latest news ,shocks our 
‘or in- — TEHERAN, Iran, Feb. 18—While sensibilities, eve 


= the Iranian mission was en route to 
Ive, a 


nomic Fro aye 
- political differences betwe 
man’s & 


; gotiate eco- 
tions ic policies affecting ¢] 0 

lomic policies a ecting the two coun- 

ies, Jaafar Pishervari, Premier of . 
‘toe 2 ee | termined not 
letary Bie pro-Russian Azerbaijan Govern- 
url 


te in- 
teady Btral Government, 


ond 


Moscow today to smooth out the 


en Iran and 
the Soviet Union and ne 


Ng Peent,” was quoted as having threat- 
med military action against the Cen- 
assertedly to free 


ed the entire country from “slavery.” 


n though Mos- 
cow has for a long time been ac- 
customing the world to her dey- 
ious diplomacy. 
It follows a familiar pattern, 
and makes clear that Russia is de- 
only to secure the 
but to make use of 
her strategic position as a step- 
ping stone to her ambitions in the 
Mediterranean 


oil of Tran, 


gardless of her part 
Suaranteeing the 
of that state under 
the Teheran agreement. A fac- 
simile of the document, attested 
DY Stalin, is reproduced below. 
Since the collapse of Ge 
Moscow has 


in the pact 
sovereignty 


rmany, 
plainly shown her 
hand, because she considers demo- 
cratic leadership to be 


bankrupt 
of wisdom and courage. 
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the United Kingdom, 
n- 5SeRey and the Prime Minister of 

lit 
mn 


sving consulted with each other and with the Prime Minister 
{Iran, desire to declare the mutual agreement of their 
huree Governments regarding their relations with Iran. 

. The Governments of the United States, the U.S.S.R.. 

tnd the United Kingdom recognize the assistance which Iran 
tas given in the prosecution of the war against the common 
] emeny, particularly by facilitating the transportation of 
)Btupplies from overseas to the Soviet Union. 

The Three Governments realize that the war hes 

caused epecial economic difficulties for Iran, and they 
tre agreed thet they will continue to make available to 
Government of Iran such economic assistance es may 

be possible, having regard to the heavy demands made 


em Oy orld-wide militar y operations and to 
upon th b their w 





Ww rials, an 
world-wide shortage of trensport, rew mate ’ 
the - ial a 


supplies for civilian consumption. 


Anyone 
and the still (Turn to page 675) 


made in Mr. Churchill's 


Near who 


handwriting.) 


o2< 

With respect to the post-war period, the Governments of 
the United States, the U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom 
are in accord with the Government of Iran that any 
economic problems confronting Iran at the close of 
hostilities should receive full consideration, along with 
those of other members of the United Netions, bye 
conferences or internstional agencies held or created 
to deal with internstional economic matters. 

The Governments of the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
and the United Kingdom are ak one with the Government of 
Iren in their desire for the maintenance of the independence, 
sovereignty ard territorial integrity of Iran. They count 
upon the participation of Iran, together with all other 
peace-loving nations, in the establishment of international 
peace, security end prosperty after the war, in accordance 
with the principles of the Atlantic Charter, to shich all 


four Governments have subscribed. 
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How Far Can This Market Go? 


The severity of the sell-off, the volume in- 
dications, and the deterioration in the 
1946 earnings prospects of some key in- 
dustries all suggest that we probably face 


a corrective intermediate decline of im- 
portance. Where handsome profits are 
available, we suggest substantial real- 
izing sales as the most prudent course. 


By A. T. MILLER 


PN abrir a bull market rise of about 353% in our 
composite index (123% in the Dow industrials) 
over a period of nearly four years, a reaction so 
sharp as that of February 18-20 raises three ques- 
tions: (1) Could it be the beginning of a bear 
market? (2) Is it an intermediate reaction, likely 
to interrupt the upward trend for a number of weeks 
and taking the averages down 10% or more from 
their peaks? (3) Or is it likely to prove just an- 
other “minor” correction, and quickly over? 

We do not believe that February 2, date of the 
average highs, will go into history as the peak of 
the bull market. There is no question of saturated 
markets, of excessive production, of inadequate con- 
sumer buying power, of over-speculation in business 
inventories. Thanks to protracted squabbles over 
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wages and prices, we have barely begun the long 
cycle of peacetime activity required to satisfy the 
unprecedented accumulation of demands for  con- 
sumer and capital goods for both domestic and ex- 
port markets. The basic money-supply factor re 
mains bullish. 

On the other hand, every bear market begins with 
what looks like just another corrective reaction, 
when the visible economic evidence is still pre 
ponderantly favorable, and when not one person in 
a thousand believes a bear market is conceivable, 
Even if the signs were less debatable than they 
always are in the beginning, there would be psycho- 
logical factors (since nobody wants a bear market) 
making early recognition nearly impossible. We 
have already said, in the preceding paragraph, that 
we think a bear market is most improbable. Hovw- 
ever, for the moment, let us not rule it out asa 
possibility, to be discussed a bit further hereafter. 

Now let us jump to question No. 3, since the 
writer already knows that we will arrive, by process 
of elimination, at the premise of an intermediate re- 
action, as posed in the second question. We do not 
think this is “just another minor correction,” 
although in percentage decline from the highs it has 
not, up to this writing, exceeded by very much the 
average scope of previous relatively unimportant 
corrections. It looks “different” in two respects. 
First, the violence of the decline of February 18-20, 
and especially of Tuesday, February 19, was some- 
thing that had not been seen in nearly six years, or 
since May, 1940, when the civilized world was scared 
stiff by the German break-through to the English 
Channel. 

Second, the set-back is clearly related to invest- 
ment concern over the indicated lines of wage-price 
policy under which the 1946 earnings prospects of 
a number of important industries do not look too 
bright—and in relation to these prospects a good 
many stocks have been too high. Whether or not 
concern on this score is fully warranted (we think it 
is), the point is that it cannot be merely a momen- 
tary factor. 

To sum up: the severity of the fall in prices and 
the fact that it is tied up with a revision of invest- 
ment and speculative hopes about the earnings out 
look suggest that most likely we are seeing a some 
what protracted intermediate adjustment in_ the 
market. To prove this view wrong would require 4 
pretty prompt resumption of the general uptrend, 
surpassing previous average highs. All we have s0 
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-Bsharpest and fastest, with the rest 
-Bof the corrective phase somewhat 


the reconversion industries and a 


sho-f its duration. 


-Pright; and those who waited for 


.Jevidence provided last week was not 





far is a technical rally, on reduced 
yolume, which, as we go to press, 


TREND INDICATORS 





has recovered but a relatively small 
portion of the decline. 

There is no rule of thumb for 
redetermining how long an inter- 
mediate reaction may last or how 
far it may go. Some have cancelled 
as little as a third of the preceding 
leg of advance, some as much as 
two-thirds. Some have lasted sev- 
eral weeks, some several months. 
The common characteristic is a zig- 
mg downtrend, violating one, or 
more, previous reaction stopping- 
points. In the modern cash-market, 
the initial break is usually the 


“dragged out.” Probably the tech- 
nical condition of the market has 
most to do with the severity of the 
total decline. The psychological 
factor (in the present instance: 
fear of OPA profitless-prosperity in 


few others) will largely determine 


Heretofore, those who have 
bought promptly on any sizable 
recession fared well and proved 


‘nore reaction” generally missed 
the boat or got in only at consider- 
ably higher levels than had _ been 





contemplated. We do not deny the 
possibility that this could prove so 
again, but we are skeptical of it. 








The 100% cash market is something 
new. We can not be sure what its 
technical behavior will be under any 
psychological strain, but the initial 
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,Jreassuring. To be sure, people do 


-fnot have to sell. 


It is a matter of 

choice. The stock pressing for sale last week was 
equal to only a tiny fraction of what had been 
bought this year to date, much less during the whole 
bull market—yet it knocked our composite index 


-foff 10 points, our index of low-priced stocks off 


men- 


; and 
vest- 
out: 


15.77 points, the Dow-Jones industrial average off 
about 12 points. What if any appreciable number 
of holders now get scared of market action and try 
to grab profits before they dwindle further? 

Where one has handsome profits on speculative 
or semi-speculative holdings, we believe it is now 
sensible to clinch a goodly portion of them—perhaps 
a third to half, depending on individual cases. We 
take that view not because we feel certain of large 
further decline (there is no certainty about it) but 
because the possibility, and the uncertainties. affect- 
ing the medium-term market outlook, warrant a con- 
servative and prudent course. 

There are several things to be said for doing a 
considerable amount of selective selling. First, it 
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clinches profits. Second, it puts one in a more 
flexible position to take advantage of opportunities 
uncovered in a reaction, whereby the over-all quality 
and longer-term promise of portfolios can often be 
improved. Third, it puts one in a more flexible state 
of mind about the market. That brings us back to 
an earlier point. Despite our opinion to the con- 
trary, suppose there might be something, which no- 
body can now see, which could warrant a bear mar- 
ket or a reaction so deep as to approach a miniature 
bear market? Taking some profits represents that 
much insurance against such a possibility — and 
makes it more likely that one will recognize the bear 
market signal, when it comes, rather than “argue” 
with it. Though we greatly doubt that the final 
peak has been seen, after nearly four years of rise 
the “reactions” should not be taken for granted as 
merely that. One of them will prove to be “it,” with 
no prior warning. We are pretty sure this one is 
not “it”—but it could be.—Monday, February 25. 
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Recession of strikes in key industries will do much 
to speed production of much needed consumer goods. 
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By JOHN D. C. WELDON 
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A S THE CURTAIN falls on Act II of the ex- 
“A citing reconversion drama, public suspense re- 
mains acute over developments which will unfold 
next, despite general relief that labor and industry 
appear to be sheathing their swords. Now up for 
definite shaping and implementation, without benefit 
of congressional debate as yet, has emerged an in- 
volved and far-reaching Administrative program for 
economic stability and prosperity warranted for the 
grand finale. Granted that, with minor exceptions, 
industry will be obliged to struggle as best it can 
to follow the newly devised pattern before the hoped 
for goal can be reached, how long and how much 
must the natural anxiety of investors continue to 
be strained? 

While naturally only time and actual experience 
can disclose a valid answer to such a broadly con- 
ceived question, out of the welter of conflicting opin- 
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—A searching analysis of the business outlook, em 
phasizing the possible impact of the proposed 
price-wage formula. 


ions have begun to appear occasional reports fron 
this and that source bearing upon various Industrie 
and individual concerns. Pieced together, these i 
least furnish a clue to the problem of time requirei 
for resumption of full time production, but shar 
differences of estimates as to the workability of the 
entire program suggest need for caution in apprais 
ing potentials of every kind, for the complexities oi 
the picture are enormous. At best, the average in- 
vestor must rest content with an attempt to weigl 
the opposing claims of politicians, learned econom: 
ists, business champions and labor leaders as a basi 
for studying his 1946 investment outlook. To sift 
out a few fundamentals from the chaotic puzzle for 
common sense clarification may prove helpful to the 
confused holder of securities, and to this commoi 
sense approach our discussion will be confined. 
Power-thirsty advocates of a Government-plan- 
ned and controlled economy at the outset of war me 
common consent to drastic restrictive measures for 
the following four years and eight months, and the 
amazing success of the economy under regimentation 
is a matter of history. Production reached recor! 
heights, the national income soared, and while in 
dustrial profits were wisely checked by EPT, fore- 
sight provided a build-up of working capital and 
legal tax relief as a bulwark for rapid resumptior 
of normal production in order to assure full em 
ployment. Foremost in everybody’s mind and dis 
cussion were the dangers of inflation which brough' 
widespread misery after War 1. 
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milly set to meet mounting demands for a return 
ya free economy as wartime exigencies passed from 
he scene, Mr. ‘'ruman promptly lifted many eco- 
mmic controls on the heels of VJ Day, and within 
he next ninety days another miracle of industrial 
ficiency served to leap the valley of reconversion. 
Jnemployment fell far short of Government guesses, 
rder backlogs swelled tremendously, and in a short 
ime the first trickle of civilian goods reappeared 
ipon the market. Never had the economic outlook 
“keemed brighter, provided allowance had been made 
for a little more time in which to correct by degrees 
“Ehny foreseeable handicaps such as wage disputes 
nd inflationary factors. 




















Conflicting Action 


Unfortunately, as it happened, advisory opinion 
Administrative circles was sharply divided, New 
deal theorists were reluctant to see controls again 
slipping, and labor became restive to regain wage 
levels established under peak wartime production. 
In a lame attempt to compromise the fuddle, the 
President announced that wages could be advanced 
provided the inevitably wavering price line were 
strongly held, a premise in direct conflict with every 
hope of achieving full and unhampered production 
throughout the economy. As might easily have 
Poseieen anticipated, tragic industrial strife sparked 
into a nation-wide conflagration, setting the transi- 
tional program back on its heels for months and 
wasting hundreds of millions of dollars for union- 
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re led strikers and investors alike. 

ast In the absence of Congressional action, far too 
se at ; . 

nae’ lng delayed, Mr. Truman has been forced to ack- 
quiret i 


nowledge his primary error by granting a $5 per 
ton price increase to the steel industry as an offset 
toan 1814 cents per hour wage advance, and this 
pattern within vague limits is proposed as a general 
palliative for all industry to adopt. Admittedly, the 
inflationary pressure will spiral upward, but plans 
of the Administration now envisage an extension 
and co-ordination of price controls which, while lib- 
eral in theory, will make wartime operations seem 
lke child’s play from the viewpoint cf advocates of 
’genuine free economy. Hopes of Washington now 
enter upon most elaborate and expensive controls, 
aowedly to remain in force until prices soften under 
the normal weight of competition when and as pro- 
duction outdistances demand. In contrast to earlier 
policies a few months ago when industry was to be 
given a near free rein to win the race towards un- 
parallelled peacetime production, just the reverse 
and then some is in prospect. Wages, prices, taxes, 
ccorfcosts and profits must be subject to Federal scrutiny 
le infand control for quite a while to come. “Where do 
to. ve stand now?” is indeed a big question. 

| anf} Boiled down, the wage-price formula decrees that 
ptioll wage increases may be approved by Federal Authori- 
| emties providing that they are consistent with the 
1 dis general wage pattern in effect in an industry as of 
nughfAugust 18, 1945, or to correct disparities arisen 
stage during war years, due to the rising cost of 
living or gross differences in various industries. As 
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everyone now knows the Government has favored 
an average wage boost of around 18 cents per hour, 
recommended by the so-called Fact Finding Boards. 
As regards increased prices, the program sub- 
stitutes relatively prompt attion if rising costs 
impose losses for an-enterprise or force earnings 
below the 1936-39 level. If a concern, however, 
grants a voluntary wage rise without Federal ap- 
proval, no application for price relief can be made 
as a general rule, but exceptions to this provision 
to aid small enterprises will be established. To ad- 
minister such a program obviously will be no small 
matter, and in effect much confusion, red tape, ex- 
pense and delay will be involved. Yet Mr. Truman 
claims that his formula will prove a stimulus to pro- 
duction and a sensible answer to inflationary 
threats. In any event, the tight grip of a planned 
economy shows no sign of relaxation. 


Congressional Hearings Scheduled 


First major reaction to the proposed program 
will appear when Congressional hearings open upon 
extension of the Price Control Act which expires 
June 30th, to be followed by hearings to extend the 
War Powers Act essentially required to implement 
the President’s new program. Fact is that Congress 
has been caught napping in the current emergency, 
for much water has run over the dam, and while de- 
bate will awake with a bang, matters have reached 
such a sorry stage that to avoid disastrous inflation 
some radical steps will have to be taken. Just where 
investors stand, however, will become clearer when 
Congress decides upon the course it will take in 
meeting the Administrative proposals. If the control 
laws are extended, they may be severely pruned to 
alleviate the czarist stranglehold which otherwise 
will bear upon both industry and labor. 


The going in Congressional halls will not be easy, 
because while popular opinion probably favors re- 
stricted price controls over food, clothing and rent, 
industrial leaders more than ever hold out for re- 
moval of all Government controls so that natural 
forces may be left full play to restore the desirable 
balance between demand and production. This pres- 
sure group foresees insuperable difficulties in estab- 
lishing fair prices at which countless enterprises can 
operate—much less expand—without getting into 
the red, as long as enforced wage costs are thrust 
into the picture and some Government agency must 
determine the exact pattern to be followed. Only 
complete freedom from all restrictions will enable 
industry to win the battle against inflation, by 
racing at top speed to smother the market with 
goods, argues the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. That many Congressmen will share in 
these contentions may be taken for granted, regard- 
less of party lines. 


Labor Takes Critical Stand 


As for labor’s say in Congressional Committees, 
this naturally will carry a lot of weight, and thus 
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far union leaders have been outspoken with crit 
cisms of the proposed program. While basically 
these stem from fear that wages may now once mor 
be frozen along lines followed by the “Little Steel” 
formula in war years, opinions already expressed 
by labor leaders have a broader scope. CIO Thomas 
brushed the program aside as being meaningless— 
something which took 30 days rather than 30 mix 

utes to develop. And the A. F. of L. has presented 
numerous objections to the plan, predicting that it 
would prove impractical and even disastrous to the 
economy. 

































"Year of Decision" 







But first pronouncement of Chester Bowles in his 
new capacity as head of the FEA is a warning to 
Congress that if it fails to extend the full powers 
of OPA an inflationary “explosion” will engulf the 
economy, to be followed in due course by a far worse 
depression than hit the country in the early 1920s. 
While as much truth as fiction may be attributed to 
such remarks, the question will arise as to whether § gain: 
the proposed curative may not prove worse than Part: 
the disease, or whether incendiary conscious politicos § has — 
are not the first to warn of fire. In determining J Gove 
these potentials, an immense responsibility will fall J spect 
upon our Senators and Representatives when the § ernm 
bills come up for action. Indeed the President spoke § than 
truly in terming 1946 as “The year of decision.” falrea 
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Demand for Higher Farm Prices 


Now comes agriculture, another strong pressure 
group, demanding the abolition of subsidies and 
loudly objecting to the proposed new formula. 
unless it is granted the privilege of raising prices 
along with other forms of industry. This highlights} ,. i 
a certainty that before the smoke in Washington J price 
clears away, pressure groups of every definition will] (Cc 
become exceedingly vocal; to coordinate all aspects } profi 
of the complex program to suit all hands is going } lowe1 
to be a monumental task. Both Mr. Snyder and jtepe: 
Mr. Bowles, as might be expected, are strongly on the ¢ 
the defensive, appealing to the nation to support §°8% 
Mr. Porter, the new OPA chief, in his efforts ton 
“hold the line” on prices for another year. Assur- signe 
ances are prolific from Washington that pricing] coi 
policies will be exceedingly fair where mounting] pron 
wage costs create proven hardship, that the formula} offer 
is necessary to raise living standards for the work-] inter 
ers, that living costs should rise less than 10%] $4,5 
during the year and that danger of curtailing in- float: 
dustrial profits is a pure illusion. To speed up the Elec 
program, it is proposed to establish Regional viel 
Boards throughout the country, liberally armed ss , 
with authority to make numerous local decisions. J +) 

Intelligent investors and businessmen will find t] },.4 
not only interesting but expedient to weigh the out] 4) 
pour of pros and (Please turn to page 671) 
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Shifts.... 


a essewne BY THE more feverish activity of 
the stock market, some unusually spectacular 
gains have recently been scored in the bond market. 
Particularly noteworthy is the fact that the uptrend 
has been paced by the normally staid group of 
Government obligations. This does not mean that 
speculative activity has spilled over into the Govy- 
emment bond market. It is much more significant 
than that, because not only does it intensify an 
already serious investment dilemma, but also it may 
well mark the approach of a major turning point in 
the course of bond prices. 

Offered last Fall at par, the Victory Loan 214% 
bonds in the second week in February had risen to 
105 4/32nds, at which level the yield was about 2.2 
per cent. The tax-exempt New York City 3’s due 
1980 in the same week made a peak at 1245 yield- 
ing buyers a return of 2 per cent! But so avid is 
the public demand for investment issues that high 
prices and low yields are no deterrent. 

Corporations which only six months ago found it 
profitable to refund outstanding obligations with 
lower coupon issues now find that they are able to 
repeat the process to even greater advantage. Take 
the case of Southern Pacific. Less than six months 
ago, the road marketed an issue of 3°4% first 
mortgage bonds. On February 11, the road offered 
$50,000,000 40-year 24% first mortgage bonds de- 
signed to refund the short-lived 3°4’s. The company 
received 100.6599 for the new bonds which were 
promptly snapped up when they were publicly 
offered at 101144. This financing marked a new low 
interest rate for long term railroad financing. A 
$4,500,000 mortgage issue 
floated by the Madison Gas & 
Electric carrying a 214% 
coupon was sold at 10214 to 
yield 2.39 per cent, or slightly 
less than the yield on the orig- 
inal offering of Victory Loan 
bonds a few short months ago. 

All of which is, of course, 
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Investment Trends 
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By WARD GATES 


very fine from a corporate fiscal standpoint, result 
ing as it does in a worthwhile savings in annual fixed 
charges. But from the standpoint of the individual 
or institutional investor the consequences are any- 
thing but favorable. In an atmosphere where talk 
of inflation is rife and wages and prices are rising, 
the investor who is dependent upon the return 
derived from fixed-income securities is suffering the 
experience of deflation, and out of sheer desperation 
is being compelled to either divert funds to more 
speculative securities or spend a part of his capital 
to make up the deficiency in investment income. 
The problems of the individual investor are 
further complicated by the fact that he must enter 
the market for securities in competition with large 
institutional investors, savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and others who cannot only afford to pay 
premium prices, which their fiscal policies enable 
them to amortize over the life of the investment, but 
their standard of living does not have to enter into 
their calculations. Reduced income from investment 
portfolios held by savings banks and insurance com- 
panies inevitably results in reduced policy dividends 
and/or higher premiums and lower interest rates on 
deposits. These consequences are inevitably felt by 
the prudent individual who has a savings account 
and is seeking to build up an insurance estate. If 
he is also an investor, he is being subjected to a veri- 
table broadside of deflation from one quarter, while 
the necessities of life which he must buy with his 
income are under irresistible inflationary pressures. 
According to the Labor Department, the cost of 
living for middle-income urban dwellers last Decem- 
ber was the highest it has 
been since 1921, and up 
nearly 32 per cent since 
August, 1939. Contributing 
to the rise was an increase in 
the price of all basic family 
items, except rents. On the 
other hand the rate of return 
on all classes of bonds and 
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preferred stocks, as measured by representative 
average yields on these securities, was at an his- 
torical low. 

The potential dangers of this “squeeze play” are 
manifold. It sets up an irresistible temptation to 
offset the attrition in yields by diverting funds to 
securities of inferior quality—second and _ third 
grade bonds and preferred stocks, common stocks 
and real estate mortgages, many of which are 
based on inflated appraisals. The average institu- 
tional investor is generally credited with greater 
acumen than the individual in the choice of media, 
but the large scale basis upon which there has 
occured a gradual deterioration in the over-all qual- 
ity of portfolios could lead to dire consequences in 
the next period of deflation and business depression. 

To find the remedy it is necessary to examine the 
causes. 

Basically, the cause has been the deficit financing 
program of the Government upon which were super- 
imposed huge wartime borrowings. In order that 
such financing be done as cheaply as possible the 
Government, through the Treasury Department, 
has pursued policies which were deliberately de- 
signed to depress and sustain interest rates at ex- 
treme low levels. These policies provided the chief 
impetus to a 12-year bull market in bond prices. 

Because these policies are directly related to 
fiscal problem of managing the national debt of 
$280 billion, they have recently attracted the atten- 
tion of Members of Congress, Treasury officials and 
a growing number of responsible banking officials, 
including officials of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Annual reports of the country’s leading banking 
institutions, almost without exception, discussed the 
problems which have arisen in the wake of de- 
clining interest rates, their effects and dangers 
—for the banks have a big stake in Government 
obligations. 

The banks were the mainstay of the Government’s 
wartime financing program. That. was not exactly 
the way the Treasury planned it, but that is the 
way it worked out. The Treasury had hoped by the 


sale of Government securities to individuals, saving 
banks, insurance companies, corporations and othe 
nonbank investors to siphon off funds and limit th 
extent of bank credit expansion. But this idea ray 






















afoul of the counter-policy of borrowing money aif 
the lowest possible rate of interest. As a consequence 
the first objective was only partially successful, thei 


second one entirely so. 


The Treasury made a concerted effort to achieve 
wide public distribution of its securities but, never 













theless, was compelled to rely heavily upon the com 
mercial and Federal Reserve banks. At the presenti 


time commercial banks are holding around $88,000, 










009,000 in Treasury obligations, or 31.5 per centi] 
of the total national debt, while holdings of Federalf 


Reserve Banks amount to $24,000,000,000, bring. 


ing the total proportion of the national debt heldf 










by the banking system to some 40 per cent. From 
these holdings, the banks derive about $900,000,000 
annually in interest. 

It is estimated that at the present time it costs the 
Government about $5,000,000,000 annually to serv- 
ice the national debt. Although the Treasury dur. 
ing the war issued long term bonds carrying a 
coupon rate as high as 214%, the great bulk of the 
Government’s needs was met through the issuance 
of short term bills at 34 of 1 per cent and cer- 
tificates at % of 1 per cent, most of which found 
their way into bank portfolios. As a result the Gov- 
ernment was enabled to finance the war at an aver- 
age interest rate of only 1.9 per cent! 

But this is what happens when a bank instead of 
an individual purchases a Government bond. The 
bank simply credits the Government’s deposit ac- 
count with the cost of the bond. The Government 
draws on this deposit to pay its bills, thus trans- 
ferring the money to an individual or firm and 
making it available for private credit inflation. It 
was this policy which is held largely responsible for 
the wartime increase of $106,000,000,000 in cur- 
rency and deposits. It is the potential inflationary 
dynamite represented by this huge credit base which 
is causing grave concern on the part of many 

bankers and economists. Employment 





AND PORTION TAKEN BY BANKS 


INCREASE IN TOTAL GOVERNMENT DEBT 


of any considerable part of it for the 
purpose of speculating in securities and 
real estate could lead to a financial 
debacle which would overshadow that 
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of the late Twenties. 

To remove this danger the Treasury 
is being urged to revise its debt man- 
agement policies. Several solutions to 
the problem have been proffered. 

It has been suggested that the Treas- 
ury cease or modify its policy of re 
funding maturing obligations into 74% 
certificates, substituting a long term 
issue, ineligible for bank purchase and 
at a rate of interest sufficiently per- 
suasive to attract individual and cor- 
porate investors. 

Dr. Simeon E. Leland, Chairman of 
the Federal (Please turn to page 674) 
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... based on 
latest Balance Sheets 


and Indicated Earnings 


* 


By H. S. COFFIN 


EAR-END STATEMENTS now appearing in increas- 
© ine number are of unusual interest in that they 
mark the condition of various concerns after final 
termination of the war. For several years past, the 
Magazine of Wall Street has analyzed the changing 
trends disclosed by annual balance sheets and the 
effects of Government aid to business in achieving 
the miracle of all-out war production. Now at long 
last it becomes possible by degrees to visualize more 
clearly how industry has been strengthened by the 
ordeal, despite unprecedented handicaps, in scan- 
ning peacetime assets and liabilities of leading com- 
panies. 

It is yet too early to draw broad conclusions, be- 
cause the bulk of annual reports will not be forth- 
coming for quite a while to come, but those which 
have appeared display a uniformity of progress in 
certain important essentials which is likely to be a 
pattern for most of the others when they are avail- 
able. Variations in different segments of industry 
and in individual company positions naturally are 
wide, but generally speaking the progressive im- 
provement in financial status and in capital struc- 
ture is a great tribute to those who planned and im- 
plemented our industrial program to give peak 
strength to our economy in moving forward to meet 
the challenge of the future. 

It is a bit unfortunate that all annual reports do 
not reveal company positions at the end of the cal- 
endar year, a number for good reasons of company 
policy relating to the status as of the late Fall only, 
when individual fiscal years terminated. Operations 
in the final quarter, of course, hinged upon an 
abrupt reversal of wartime experience, tax adjust- 
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ments in this particular period assumed major sig- 
nificance, and bookkeeping changes tested auditing 
ingenuity. While for these reasons, December 31, 
1945 reports are somewhat more interesting, those 
compiled a few months sooner carry a lot of weight 
in rounding out the general picture at the war’s end. 

Especially impressive in studying the 1945 com- 
pany figures is the continued uptrend in working 
capital, debt retirement and refunding of senior 
obligations at record low rates. A general decline in 
total assets merely marks the contraction of business 
due to diminishing military production, a factor 
more than offset by rapid settlement of Government 
contracts, which in turn permitted liquidation of 
both loans and inventories on a broad scale, at. least 
where output for war had been involved. With ad- 
vances of cash by the Government no longer needed, 
and the necessity for huge V Loan credits rapidly 
fading, the trend toward shrinking assets and 
liabilities is a wholesome one, and for the most part 
has decidedly improved the relationship of current 
assets to current liabilities. 

In cases where concerns in wartime were more or 
less able to concentrate production upon normal 
peacetime lines, assets have tended to swell by the 
retention of earnings in the business, along with cor- 
responding improvement in working capital posi- 
tions. And regardless of the character of produc- 
tion, expansion policies of many a concern have led 
to acquisition of other concerns or construction of 
new facilities at an increased tempo during the past 
year. Financial steps taken to implement these pro- 
grams have involved the issuance of new capital 
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Nov.30 Nov. 30 
1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS ($ Millions) 
Cash 2.928 6,170 +3,242 
U. S. securities ..cccccccccocccess 781 443 — 338 
Receivables less res............. 2,012 2,423 + 411 
Pine D TDN | ecpeesecsisccoteoeseesinsceee 4,577 4,934 + 357 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 10,298 13,970 +3,672 
Net fixed assets .................. 2,243 3,337 +1,094 
Other assets ........ - 404 409 + 5 
TOTAL BGBETS nceccccccneseessce - 12,945 17,716 +4,771 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable ................ 832 1,056 + 224 
Accruals 566 1,029 + 463 
Reserve for taxes .............. 566 1,578 +1,012 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB....... 1,964 3,663 +1,699 
Reserves 19 42 + 23 
Capital 7,806 11,073 +3,267 
Surplus 3,225 2,939 — 286 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ............ 12,945 17,716 +4,771 
WORKING CAPITAL .......... 8,334 10,306 +1,972 
Current Ratio ....................... 5.1 3.8 -— 13 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS ($ Millions) 
Cash 10,742 14,400 -+ 3,658 
Postwar credit .............:00.- 0 2.294 -+ 2,294 
Accounts receivable .......... 19,075 14.795 — 4,280 
ee rn 208,436 265,022 +56,586 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS.. 238,254 296,510 -+58,256 
Plant and equipment............ 31,938 ey * 15 
Less depreciation ................ 16,061 16,446 -+ 385 
Net plant 15,871 15,477 — 394 
I ONG crcpcccssicecicnincaeece 5,618 3.240 — 2,378 
TOTAL ASSETS 2x eccsesscecnntss 259,734 315,227 -+55,493 
LIABILITIES 
Notes and accts. payable.. 71,426 79,536 + 8,110 
Reserve for taxes ................ 16,169 16.779 + 610 
ee re 2,427 500 — 1,927 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB......... 90,022 96,815 -+ 6,793 
Capital 100,000 149,000 -+49,000 
DOPE) WORCS ancccccccccccncssscevecess 8,000 6,000  — 2,000 
Surplus 61,712 63,413 -++ 1,701 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . .. 259,734 315,227 -+-55,493 
WORKING CAPITAL .. --- 148,232 455,493 -+55,493 
Current Ratio ..................0. 2.6 3.1 + 0.5 
OLIVER CORP. 
Oct. 31 Oct. 31 
1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS ($ Millions) 
Cash 13,555 6,576 6,979 
U. S. and Canadian Govt. 
bonds 5,481 7,612 +2,231 
ROCOIVEIIOS  nccccceccceccceveccecese 4,955 5,689 + 734 
Inventories, less reserve.... 18,168 17,701 — 467 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 42,160 37,578 —4,582 
Plant 20,318 23,463 +3,145 
Less depreciation ................ 12,630 14,919 +2,289 
Net plant 7,688 8,545 + 857 
de | eee 1,066 388 — 678 
VWOTAL ASSETS ......0.2200... 50,914 46,511 —4,403 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable ................ 4,844 4,785 —— 160 
oe ee 4,328 1,612 —2,716 
Res. for Renegotiation........ nes —2,539 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB....... 11,711 6,798 —4,913 
Reserves 2,700 2,700 0 
Capital 25,603 25,607 + 4 
Surplus 11,323 11,828 + 505 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. ............ 50,914 46,511 —4,403 
WORKING CAPITAL ............ 30,449 30,780 + 331 
Current Ratio ..................00+. 3.6 5.5 + 1.9 

















F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 

Dec. 31 Dec. 31 

1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS ($ Millions) 
Cash 55,195 53,694 — 1,501 
Government bonds 28,925 45,091 -+16,166 
Receivables  ...........sssseescceee 1,169 2,654 -+ 1,485 
Inventory 48,752 51,461 -- 2,709 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS .. 135,047 152,900 -+17,859 
Investments  ................seeccseeee 32,058 32,044 — 14 
Property and leaseholds, net 113,423 108,184 — 5,239 
| | a 6,031 3,612 — 2,419 
TOTAL ASSETS ..................... 286,553 296,740 -+10,187 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable ................ 15,475, 15,375 — _ 100 
U. S. & Canadian taxes...... 29,880 31,820 -+ 1,940 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB....... 45,355 47,426 + 2,071 
Capital 119,445 119,499 + 54 
Surplus 121,622 129,684 + 8,062 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ............ 286,553 296,740 +10,187 
WORKING CAPITAL .......... 89,686 105.474 -++15,788 
Current Ratio ..................... 3.0 23 «FSGS 





















stock or borrowings in numerous instances, thus 
raising totals in the latest balance sheets. The en- 
couraging aspect of all major trends now coming to 
light is evidence that industry no longer needs to 
lean upon Government aids to support its peacetime 
progress and expansion, at least from the angle of 
available capital resources, for the new balance 
sheets amply confirm its ability to carry along 
unassisted. 

With this much said for broad generalities, high- 
lighting some of the individual reports of concerns 
in different industries may serve to clarify the pic- 
iure. Suppose we begin with United States Rubber 
Company, for the impact of sudden peacetime con- 
ditions brought many problems to the door of this 
important military producer. The December 31, 
1945 balance sheet shows total assets of some $226 
million, a decline of about $13 million compared 
with the previous year, although additions during 
the year to plant and property amounted to $26.6 
million. But accounting in large measure for the 
asset decline were deductions of $10.9 million for 
depreciation and a write-off of unamortized war 
facilities of $26.4 million, bringing net book valua- 
tions of fixed assets originally costing over $203 
million down progressively to a highly conservative 
level of $52.3 million. Current assets during the 
last year rose by over $10 million despite a decline 
in current liabilities of $6 million, aided by a refund 
of $2.4 million from post-war tax bonds. While 
inventories rose sharply, final settlement of $7.4 
million Government contracts should offset the rise. 
By redemption of funded debt in 1944, interest sav- 
ings of above $530,000 were achieved, and tax de- 
clines amounted to $16 million because of reduced 
taxable income occasioned by accelerated amortiza- 
tion. As a result of all these changes, final net 
earnings declined by $2.8 million technically, 
although the company rationally could have shown 
a substantial gain. From the financial aspect, the 
company’s position is the best in its history. 

In contrast to the above, the balance sheet of 
F. W. Woolworth Co., dime store operators, reflects 
the progress of a large concern enjoying wholly 
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AMERICAN CAN CO. 

Dec. 31 Dec. 31 

1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS ($ Millions) 
Cash 23,821 19,299 — 4,522 
U. S. and Canadian sec....... 10,492 20,373 + 9,881 
Accounts receivable ............ 16,795 14,332 — 2,463 
SAVGOEOUIOS: ccccescccsssccsccscsssinnses 60,997 56.743 — 4,254 
Recoverable expenditures.... 15,033 5,463 — $570 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS.. 127,139 116,210 —10,929 
Plant and equipment, net.... 109,768 111,279 -++ 1,511 
ee 4,146 4,327 + 181 
NOTAL ASSETS: cccccccssessccccccce 241,053. 231,816 — 9,237 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable ................ 19,219 18,377 — 842 
Accrued faxes ..............cccces00 11,980 9,864 — 2,116 
Advances and accruals ....... 17,611 8.040 — 9,571 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB......... 48,810 36,282 —12,528 
Reserves 8,042 8,301 + 259 
Capital 113,083 113,083 0 
Surplus 71,117 74,150 -+ 2,933 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ............ 241,053 231,816  — 9,237 
WORKING CAPITAL .......... 78,321 79,928 + 1,607 
CUPFORE COHO cccccccccccsscccesccs 2.6 32 + 0.6 











peace-time business. Current assets rose by $17.9 
million during 1945, with increased holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities largely accounting for the gain. 
Current liabilities rose merely by $2.1 million, just 
about offset by a similar small rise in inventories. 
The year end current ratio advanced slightly to 
reach 3 to 1 compared with just under 3 to 1 in 
1944. Cash alone exceeded all current liabilities, 
including reserves for taxes, by over $6 million. As 
volume of this concern in 1946 is likely to trend up- 
ward, relief from $18.9 million EPT taxes paid in 
1945 should swell earnings substantially above the 
final net of $23.5 million net reported for last year. 
All other factors being the same, a net gain of about 
$12 million could be possible, but rising wage costs 
are likely to take their toll. 

Year-end figures of 192 year old Devoe & Rayn- 
olds Co. disclose consistent improvement in the 
financial status of this major unit in the paint in- 
dustry. 1945 sales were the largest in the company’s 
history, showing an increase of 16% over the 
previous year, without including volume from two 
new subsidiaries acquired during the past twelve 
months. To finance these additions, the company 
sold 40,437 shares of Class A stock, also issuing $3.5 
million 274% debentures to retire outstanding 5% 
preferred stock and a small amount of mortgage 
bonds. otal assets accordingly leaped to $17.7 
million from $12.9 million reported in 1944 and 
current liabilities rose by $1.7 million. Working 
capital, however, gained by $1.9 million to reach 
peak proportions. While pre-tax earnings nearly 
doubled compared with the previous year, EPT held 
the net gain to 24%. The company clearly is in 
sound shape to carry out further plans for expan- 
sion and diversification, along lines already carefully 
planned. 

Among producers of metal containers, American 
Can Co. ranks as the leader. Thus its annual bal- 
ance sheet becomes unusually interesting. While 
current assets shrank by some $11 million during 
1945, a corresponding reduction in current liabili- 
ties followed, leaving (Please turn to page 669) 
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U. S. RUBBER CO. 

































































Dec. 31 Dec. 31 

1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS ($ Millions) 
Cash 22,480 31,224 + 8,744 
U. S. obligations .................. 5,000 5,000 0 
Postwar refund ..... 0 2.407 -+ 2,407 
Receivables, net ... 52,566 44,464 — 8,102 
eee 75,425 84,449 + 9,024 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS.. 157,209 167,568 -+10,359 
Plant and equipment .......... 186,349 210,081 +24,732 
Less depreciation ................ 122,641 157,734 -+35,093 
Net plant 63,708 52,347 —11,361 
a ane 18,964 6,306 —12,658 
TOTAL ASSETS  ~nccccccecccccsccee 239,881 226,221 —13,660 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable ................. 20,725 24,828 -+ 4,103 
Notes payable ...................... 3,000 3,000 0 
RECEEOD TENCE <nenccccccsncccvesenee 24,526 15,894 — 8,532 
Other accruals ........cccccescccs 15,226 13,774 — 1,452 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB....... 63,477 57,497 — 5,980 
Reserves 8,791 7,351 — 1,440 
Advances 10,788 2,653 —— ae 
Capital 109,700 106,700 — 3,000 
Surplus 46,720 51.618 -+ 4,898 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ............ 239,881 226,221 —13,660 
WORKING CAPITAL ............. 93,732 110,071 16,339 
Current Ratio ..........cccccccccses 2.0 2.9 + 9 

ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORP. 

Nov. 30 Nov. 30 

1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS ($ Million) 
Cash 13,613 15,547 +1,934 
Ue S. cbileatigns: .cccc.scc0ci.: 1,800 1,600 — 200 
Receivables, net .................. 7,460 7,369 — 91 
Inventories, net .................... 19,834 21,338 +1,504 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 43,002 46,628 +3,626 
Plant and equipment............ 22,465 23,131 + 666 
Less depreciation ................ 13,183 13,652 + 459 
Net plant 9,282 9,479 + 197 
UNG GEMES ciccieccssecnsccascinces 2,000 2,030 + 30 
TOFAL ASSETS q..ccccccneess-<: 54,293 57,414 +3,121 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable 431 + 431 
Accts. pay. and accruals.... 3,825 5,155 +1,330 
Reserve for taxes ................ 6,086 6,064 — 22 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB....... 9,911 11,652 +1,741 
Reserves 5,469 6,665 +2,196 
Capital 27,606 27,506 — 100 
Surplus 10,573 11,591 +1,028 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ............ 54,293 57,414 +3,121 
WORKING CAPITAL ............. 33,091 35,976 +2,885 
Cesneet RONG cece 4,34 4.0 — .34 

DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Oct. 31 Oct. 31 

1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS ($ Millions) 
Cash 8,806 8.474 — 312 
GF Se NOS <n cccccccctessccoesceses 231 1,170 + 939 
| ae ae 4,992 6,585 -+ 1,593 
ee 8,633 12,745 -+ 4,112 
Claims and postwar refund 881 5.458 -+ 4,577 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 23,544 34,432 -+10,788 
Property and plant.............. 9,498 15,238 -+ 5,740 
Less depreciation ................ 5,366 7,927 -+ 2,561 
Net plant 4,132 7,311 + 3,179 
CHUNG CSEBES acscscscvcetnecsnsnee S 963 1,224 -+ 261 
TOVAL ASSES ................... 28,639 42,967 -+14,328 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable ................ 4,017 4,752 + 735 
Notes payable ...................... 9,500 6528 — 2,972 
IRGGRUGIR; QTE. cccccecccssccrscencs 1,461 2,415 + 954 
Taxes 2,120 3,515 -+ 1,395 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB......... 17,098 17216 + 24 
Capital 650 6,530 -+ 5,880 
Surplus 10,891 18,446 -+ 7,525 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. ............ 28,639 42,967 -+14,320 
WORKING CAPITAL .......... 6,446 17,223 -+10,777 
Surceel CAH qncncccnccscsesncs 1.4 20 + 0.6 













































Happening tn Washington 
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NEVER SUBTLE in its political performances, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is giving indication that 
Capt. Harold E. Stassen, the former Minnesota 
governor, currently is the favored aspirant to the 
Presidency. American Federationist, official maga- 
zine of AFL of which William Green is editor— 
nominally at least—permits Stassen to write its 
lead editorial this month. “Atoms and Us,” a dis- 
cussion of A-energy is the subject. It has nothing 
to do with labor issues, naturally, but the fact that 





WASHINGTON SEES 


The idea of "bulge costs" or increased oper- 
atng costs which, theoretically, can be borne 
by industry without affecting profit position, 
evidently will be carried into the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization by Chester Bowles — the 
author of that expression and principle during 
his OPA days. 

The new wage-price formula belatedly an- 
nounced by the White House will give Bowles 
powers the extent of which will not be fully 
realized until regulations come along. That will 
be soon. In essence, they will provide that 
wages must rise first, after which OPA will con- 
sider the price situation. Unlike in the steel 
industry, they will not come simultaneously. 

There will be one important exception. - 
Bowles will specify wage increase "patterns" 
which he feels already are established in par- 
ticular areas, or industries. He then will declare 
that all grants of higher wages falling within 
those patterns may be taken to OPA and ad- 
justments will be made to conform. 

The new economic stabilizer is armed with 
federally-collected statistics which indicate that 
1946 will be an exceptionally good year for 
business—strikes, work stoppages and other fac- 
tors notwithstanding. Proceeding from that 
premise, Bowles intends to put employer cor- 
porations on the defensive. Special situations 
within a given field will not be evaluated if the 
overall "industry position" is favorable for 1946. 








By E. K. T. 
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the Federation gives a Presidential hopeful its 
favorite sounding board must be regarded as sig- 
nificant. 


REVENUE BUREAU js swamped with applications for 
refunds under the Tax Adjustment Act and is with- 
out the personnel to make final accountings in time 
to comply with the mandate of the law that pay- 
ments must be made within 90 days of the time of 
filing. As a result it has been decided to make re- 
funds now, and post-audit, raising the likelihood 
that some companies will receive demands later to 
return part of the money to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Claims on hand already have exceeded the 
400 million dollar-mark. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES which participated in 
the War Risk Insurance Program of the War 
Damage Corporation may receive a share of the 
profits realized, but the odds are against it. Presi- 
dent disposition of WDC and of Congress is to turn 
the gains into the Treasury. The corporation took 
in a total of 240 million dollars in premiums. Ex- 
penses, including overhead and other costs, ran 
only 22 million dollars, leaving a profit of 218 mil- 
lion dollars on the operation. Several bills have been 
introduced to force return of part of the premiums 
paid but WDC adamantly refused and there seems 
to be no concerted move on Capitol Hill to insist. 


BROADENING of the Social Security Act base isn’t 
in the cards for this year. If every member of Con- 
gress who has introduced a bill or an amendment on 
the subject were to vote for a more expansive sta- 
tute, its passage would be assured. But there is 
little uniformity and no united effort. More im- 
mediate problems will engage the attention of the 
lawmakers for the next few months and they’ll go 
back into the precincts to launch campaigns for re- 
election before tackling social legislation. Some start 
will be made on the Wagner health bill but the 
medical lobby is getting in some effective work. Also 
the prospect of a new and larger payroll tax to sup- 
port the system has cooled off rank-and-file interest. 
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Beginning with the little-disrupted premise that the 
Truman Administration has plummeted in public estimation, a 
“variety of reasons for the rapid decline suggest themselves. | 
No single weakness can be ascribed. Blame cannot be assessed, . 
for the reason that some of the causes were beyond human control. 
Here's Washington reaction: 









































Agreement is general that the President erred, tactically | 
at least, by surrounding himself with old cronies. A man who 
had travelled’ little except between Missouri and Washington ) 
since World War 1 days, he naturally centered his friendship in 4 
very limited area. And, like his predecessor, he lacks the 
faculty for discharging an official once he has been placed. 






























Humorous remarks can be more devastating than logic, at 
times, in the game of politics. With each new appointment of a 
man of relatively unknown background, the popular question in 
Washington has been: What Missouri city does he come from? In too many cases, the 
answer supported the question's implication. 
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for mistakes on other grounds. Snyder was one, Vardaman another; but Pauley-was the 
th- classic example. Allen made the grade but he added nothing, in public estimation, 
ime to the stature of the federal family. 


The President not only seems unable to attract outstanding public leaders 
to Washington service, but also he lost some of the towers of strength which supported 
FDR. Departure of Leo T. Crowley lost to him a steadying influence of broad 
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‘a experience who “had a way" with Congress. No one has taken his place. 
rt- President Truman has displayed an unfortunate knack for creating confusion 














‘he in his official family which the public was quick to appraise as lack of efficient 
organization. He appointed Lewis B. Schwellenbach as Secretary of Labor and almost 
in simultaneously placed Dr. John Steelman in the White House as advisor on labor 

ar matters, shortcircuiting Schwellenbach. 











In the spot where absolute confidence had to be reposed to convince the world 























ok President isn't called upon to support the State Department, but the reverse is true. 
X- He placed John Snyder in the post of reconversion director, then by—passed 








“% him to take top advice on that subject from Treasury-Secretary Fred Vinson, later 
from Chester Bowles. 











ns Mr. Truman's break with Congress will be required reading for future 








ns students of political science. No one ever went into the White House with a better 
outlook for amity there. The first chink appeared when the President abandoned the 
‘+ custom of consulting his Congressional party leaders on nominations requiring 


confirmation, the chasm appeared when he publicly lashed the lawmakers for failing 
. to adopt his entire legislative program. 
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ve to use it with open regularity. It worked for him, partly because of .the urgencies 
of depression, recession, preparedness and war. Mr. Truman tried the same tactic 

















Gauged only by its political results and without consideration of its legis- 
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e FDR went on record for the bill, let it go at that. Mr. Truman alienated the South, 
source of his party's greatest strength, by his persistence. 
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Unlike his predecessor who kept Congress members guessing.as to his political 
future, thereby insuring a following of "cGoat—tail ride riders," Mr. Truman has let it | 
be known he didn't care for the Presidency, 9 doesn't care for it wow. ant, by implica-/ 
tion n at least, will care “less s about in 1948. 

































The more skillful politicians attached to the Administration see the danger 
in this, but the President obviously does not. Chairman Robert E. Hannegan has 
tried to keep his Chief in line but without success. As a result, “Hanne egan is 
getting farther away from the Executive Mansion inner circle. 

































The President's right to lead his own social life is unquestioned but public 
reaction can be bad. Mr. Truman likes companionship; can't stand the seclusion of 
the Executive Mansion grounds. As a Senator he could come and go as he pleased, 
without publicity. Today, a much lesser social existence is so widely publicized 
as to give impression he doesn't take the pressing problems of state seriously 
enough. 


Whether his insistence on mingling with the people is winning favor with the 
rank and file or having a. contrary result is S something for which no measuring stick 
is at hand. Hannegan, among others, appear to think "distance ance lends enchantment." 


















































































Beyond his control is the fact that he happens to be in the White House 
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following a victorious war and the history of the Democratic party ty following World E 











War 1 could repeat. The oerrny of Woodrow Wilson had the e experience and it doubtless 











physical vigor. 
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Strikes, apparent slowness in moving into reconversion and re-employment, 
veteran dissatisfaction and numerous other developments are ills which cannot be 
fully attributed to Mr. Truman but, EStersheteas he is receiving the lion's share 
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From a labor union spokesman: “Indecision on the part of Truman, plus a gen 
reach for political rather than practical solutions, is causing his downfall. The hatior 
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country is crying for action — correct action if possible, but in any event action. 
And Truman is throwing the problems to inexperienced men, politicians. 




















"He'll have to make up his mind if the Administration is to avoid dipping ae 
further. Just look at the message on the State of the Union! He was for everything Ae 
and against nothing; but he isn't doing anything for anything!" Bet Th 


From a food trade association representative: "Brown bread! Humphh! es 


It doesn't mean a thing, but it's the typical dodge. UNRRA is wrong legislatively ans 
and administratively, but instead of going to the roots and curing them, the Tl 
President goes into dramatics, From the looks of things, the third-string team tees 
is advising him." ; : kee 
which 
Gover 














By resigning, Ickes saved the President from the possibility of committing 




















grave error by firing him. The ‘inner circle had the hatchet out for "Honest Harold," sy 
and the Cabinet member just didn't think it worth the fight. 63.50 


fr 
Suggested here is the possibility that Ickes warning against alliances with el 


political "angels" might send the Administration on a new tack. It was blunt and . 


documented by historical happening. Time alone will tell. Note 
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Functions of the 


Export-Import Bank 


— The Spur to Exports through Guaranteed Loans 
By V. L. HOROTH 


[* THE ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 2ND, there appeared a 

general discussion of the organization of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the role that it is likely to play in the postwar 
transition and rehabilitation. It was indicated that 
the International Bank might begin operations late in 
1946 and that its lending capacity would be between 
$7.5 and $9 billion, with the bulk of the loans prob- 
ably raised in the United States private capital mar- 
ket. In the present discussion, the intention is to take 
up the functions of the Export-Import Bank and its 
tole in the promotion of our trade and in the restora- 
tion and further development of foreign countries. 


The Export-Import Bank’s importance and the 
scope of its activity were greatly enhanced by the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, passed last July, 
which set it up as a permanent, independent U. S. 
Government agency and which raised its lending 
and guaranteeing powers from $700 million to 
$3,500 million (see note). Since then, as will be seen 
from the table accompanying this article, the Bank 
has lent over $1,100 million, about one-third of 


Note: Actually the Bank can handle a larger amount of busi- 
hess than $3,500 million because of (1) participations by private 
banks with the Export-Import Bank without its guaranty, (2) 
sales by the Bank to private persons of paper from its portfolio 
without its endorsement or guaranty, and (3) the release of 
funds through repayments. 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


which were the so-called “reconstruction loans” in 
which the International Bank is expected to special- 
ize. The Bank’s commitments as of the middle of 
February 1946 were estimated to exceed $1,850 mil- 
lion (including the loans approved but not signed, 
such as the loan of $100 million to the Netherlands 
East Indies, or the $16 million loan to the Yungli 
Chemical Corporation in China), so that its lending 
and guaranteeing capacity has been reduced to 
about $1,650 million. 


More Loans in the Making 


Despite these huge commitments already made, 
newspapers almost daily carry reports of more loans 
being negotiated or of more countries approaching 
the Bank for reconstruction credits: the Nether- 
lands is supposedly seeking additional $200 million, 
the Czechs also about $200 million, while the Poles 
would like to have at least $500 million and the 
Italians have formally requested $940 million. The 
French, who are sending a delegation here, are re- 
ported to be asking from $2 to $3 billion. There 
are reports of China’s needing soon $700 million 
and, of course, the minimum loan to Russia, of which 
little recently has been heard, would be at least $1 
billion. No wonder that various Washington news 
services talk of the possibility of the Export-Import 
Bank’s lending and guaranteeing powers being 
raised to $8 and even $10 billion—which would make 
the Bank as important an instrument of interna- 
tional lending as the International Bank itself, pos- 
sibly even more important. Naturally there is a 





good deal of interest in all this, not only among the 
traders and investors, but also among the economists 
and financiers. The question is whether the Export- 
Import Bank.is intended to supplement or to dupli- 
cate the Bretton Woods program; the latter devel- 
opment could materially contribute to the bidding 
for the purchase of commodities and equipment in 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
Borrower Authorized Amount 
Lend-Lease Settlement (Take-Out) Loans — 





Netherlands Oct. 1945 $50,000,000 
France Dec. 1945 550,000,000 
Belgium Dec. 1945 55,000,000 
Total 655,000,000 
interest. 
Denmark Aug. 1945 20,000,000 
Norway Sept. 1945 50,000,000 
Netherlands Nov. 1945 50,000,000 
Belgium Dec. 1945 45,000,000 
Dutch East Indies (a) 100,000 
Greece (b) Jan. 1946 25,000,000 
Finland Feb. 1946 35,000,000 
Total 325,000,000 


Transportation Equipment Loans (4% except 
4!4%, interest) 
Brazil 





Vale do Rio Dore Jan. 1945 5,000,000 

Central Railway Feb. 1945 4,500,000 

Paulista Railway Apr. 1945 2,500,000 

Lloyd Brazileiro Sept. 1945 38,000,000 
Chile 

Chilean State RR. July 1945 1,200,000 

Chilean " " July 1945 2,000,000 
Colombia 

Colembian RR. Dec. 1945 203,000 
Mexico 

Mex. Nat. RR. Mar. 1945 15,000,000 
Turkey 

State Airway Jan. 1946 3,060,000 
TACA (Airways Ag.) Mar. 1945 1,000,000 

Panair May 1945 25,000 090 

Total 97,463,000 

Road Building and Public Works Loans (4%) 

Ecuador Jan. 1946 780,000 


Industrial Development Loans (4%) 
Chile 





Fomento Corp. Sept. 1945 28,000,000 

Fomento Corp. Sept. 1945 5,000,000 
Mexico 

Cia. Fundadora May 1945 800,000 

Nacional Financiera Dec. 1945 20,000,000 
Peru 

Co. Peruana d.Santa June 1945 350,000 
China (c) 

Yungli Chemical Mar. 1945 16,000,000 

Total 70, 150.000 
Loans to Int. Tel. & Tel. Co. (4%) 
Int. Stand. Elec. Co. Sept. 1945 5,000,000 


Finland Dec. 1945 $5,000,000 
China Jan. 1946 33,000,000 
Total 38,000,000 
All Other Loans (4% 
Haiti 
Dauphin Plantation May 1945 109,000 
Ecuador 
Tctal July 1945 1,009,000 
Grand Total 1,100,000 
$!,192,493,000 


lands Government has not signed it as yet. 


guarantee it; no guarantee 





LOANS MADE DURING 1945 and 1946 


Purpose (Commodity) 
30 year loans bearing 234% interest, 


made under the provisions of the "3C' lend-lease agreement. 


Payment for lend-lease goods, re- 
quisitioned, but not contracted for prior 
to VJ-day 


Reconstruction Loans (Most of these are 5-20 year serial loans bearing average 3%, 


Payment for machinery, goods, raw 
materials, etc., Purchased through pri- 
vate channels. 


the Paulista Railwey loan which beers 


Railway equipment 

Electrical a 

Rolling stock (Pullman Exp. Co. 
Cargo steamers 


Locomotives (Baldwin 
Electrical equipment 


Locomotives (Baldwin 
Railway equipment 
Airplane engines 


Airplane engines 
Equipment, services 


Pan-American Highway 


Steel mill equipment 
Electrical equipment 


Steel mill equipment 
Electrical equipment 


Machinery, equipment 


Communication equipment 


Commodity Loan (Made out of general credit of $100,000,000 established last October; 
however, the loan to China made outside the general credit, Interest rate charged: 2!/2°%) 


46,000 bales of cotton 
275-300,000 bates of cotton 


Equipment, supplies 


Goods and services 


(a) Dutch East Indies Loan was approved by the Export-Import Bank, but the Nether- 
(b) Serial 5 to 30-year loan. 
Chemical Corp. loans was approved on the condition that the Bank of China would 
has been extended as yet. 

Note; In addition to credits and loans made by the Export-Import Bank, foreign loans 
made in this country in 1945 and 1946 included: two lend-lease settlement loans aggregat- 
ing about $730 million (pipeline loans) made from the funds appropriated for lend- 
lease; two credits aggregating $116 million (the Dutch and Norwegian) opened by 


(c) Yungli 


short supply and, therefore, 
inflation. 

Originally, when it was on 
ganized in 1934, the Export 
Import Bank was intended t 
help to stimulate the recovery 
of American foreign trade froy 
the low levels of the depressig 
years. This it proposed to d 
by assuming a part of the in 
creased risks which faced the ex 
porter and the importer as we 
as bankers and _ acceptang 
houses as a consequence of in 
creased political and_ financial 
(foreign exchange) instability 
in some of the countries. It also 
proposed to enlarge trade rela- 
tions between the United State: 
and foreign countries by ar 
ranging longer credits and by 
participating in productive un- 
dertakings. Mr. Wayne Chat 
field Taylor, the President of 
the Bank, when testifying be 
fore the House Committee or 


Banking and Currency _ las 
July, identified the various 
types of the Export-Import 


Bank transactions as falling in- 
to the following groups: 

(1) Extension of relativel 
short-term credit to all ex: 
porters with the intention of 
assisting them in the sale of 
various products. Cotton spin- 
ners in some countries, such a 
Poland, found it impossible to 
obtain exchange within the time 
customarily allowed under let- 
ters of credits. Upon the re 
sponsibility of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, however, commercial 
banks were enabled to increase 
the period of such letters of 
credit from 90 days to three 
months and even one veal. 
These transactions made _ pos 
sible increased exports of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and other agricul: 
tural products. 

(2) Extension of credit te 
the manufacturers of capital 
goods, such as locomotives and 
railway equipment and_ heavy 
machinery. in order to enable 
them to meet the foreign con 
petition. In such cases the Bank 
would agree to purchase from 
such manufacturers long-term! 
notes of foreign railways or 0! 
foreign governments and carr! 





(Turn to page 668) 





private banking groups; the $4,400 million loan to Great Britain is still awaiting 
approval by Congress. 
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1946 Special Re-appraisals 


of Values, Earning and Dividend Forecasts 


S THE nation emerges from 

abnormal war conditions to 
an era of peace, thoughtful inves- 
tors sense the necessity of scan- 
ung portfolios with critical eyes. 
Hope of success in securing a sat- 
isfactory income or of achieving 
gains through appreciation must 
rely upon penetrating insight into the ever changing 
economic scene, as unprecedented forces are now at 
work which may stimulate or check the progress of 


Oil, Steel, 


{fnumerous industries or their component units. 


Many a concern rated as marginal in prewar has 
gained new stature through abnormal wartime activ- 
ities and may either relapse to an unimpressive posi- 
tion or offer dynamic competition to leaders in its 
group henceforth. On the heels of a four-year major 
rise in stock prices, a crucial question arises as to 
what profits to accept — what stocks to retain 
what substitutions to make, and only reasoned an 
alysis can find the answer. 

In order to assist our subscribers in formulating 
investment decisions, the Magazine of Wall Strect 
presents its Security Re-appraisals and Dividend 
forecasts at six months intervals in addition to its 
tegular coverage of important economic and indus 
trial developments in each issue. By this method, 
the maximum number of industries are periodically 
reviewed in the light of most recent information 










Prospects and Ratings for 
Radio, 
and Specialty Stocks. 


Part Il 


available with up-to-date statisti 
cal data provided for ready com- 
parisons. Supplementing _ this, 
brief comments on the status of 
each individual company listed on 
the table and its near term divi- 
dend potentials are presented. 
This combined material we be- 
lieve will serve as the most practical method of 
keeping our readers, who collectively own shares in 
many corporations, adequately informed in their 
efforts to safeguard or improve their investment 
positions. 

The key to our ratings of investment quality and 
current earnings trend of the individual stocks 
the last column in the tables, preceding comment 
—is as follows: A +, Top Quality; A, High Grade: 
B, Good; C +, Fair; C, Marginal; while the accom- 
panying numerals indicate current earnings trend 
thus: 1—Upward: 2—-Steady ; 83—Downward. For 
example, Al denotes a stock of High Grade invest- 
ment quality:with an Upward current earnings trend. 

Stocks marked with a W in the 
recommended for income return. Issues regarded as 
having above average appreciation potentials are 
denoted by the letter X. Purchases for appreciation 
should, of course, be timed with the trend and in- 
vestment advice regularly offered in the A. T. Mil- 


Rubber 


tabulations are 


ler market analysis in every issue of this publication. 


bet it | | 
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Changing 
OIL 
PICTURE 


w~ KW OW 
By H. M. TREMAINE 








Photo by INP 


EAR TERM EARNINGS potentials of the oil indus- 

try—indeed for the entire current year—are 
considerably obscured by the transitional flux in 
which it finds itself. While the termination of 
rationing after VJ Day immediately opened up ci- 
vilian markets hungry for petroleum products as 
a substantial offset to declining military demand, 
considerable time will elapse before production 
schedules can be brought into desirable balance 
from the profit angle. So bright, however, are 
longer range prospects for growth in volume and 
earnings that the present position of the industry 
and its major components should be a special in- 
terest to investors. 

According to the Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil, total demand for products of all kinds in the 









Supplies of refined petroleum products will exceed demand temporarily. 


category of oil should average about 4.7 million 
barrels per day in 1946, or about 650,000 barrels 
per day above the relative showing in the 1989-4] 
period. Both domestic and export demand figure 
in these estimates and probably little or no al- 
lowance was made for the current upset in indus- 
trial progress due to the nationwide strike wave. 
Labor disputes in the oil industry itself, to be sure, 
have either been settled or soon will be, but hopes 
that 4 million new automobiles by the year-end 
would be thirsting for gasoline and lubricants must 
now be radically revised, and the date for even 
initial step-up in car production has been seriously 
delayed. 
As thousands of antedeluvian cars, trucks and 
busses daily are going on to the scrap pile, the 
lag in reaching an eventually glowing 
volume potential is correspondingly ex- 





OIL GROUP VS. M.W.S. 300 STOCK 


400 


tended. Similarly, all interruptions to 
production in every form of industry 
naturally check demand for petroleum 
essentials of every description. Fortu- 


INDEX 





nately for the oil industry, it emerges 
from 1945 into the new year in the 
strongest financial shape in its long his- 
’ tory, and with net earnings for the year 





300 








a just ended arousing warranted cheers 
from the shareholders in many of its 
strongest segments. Despite rising costs 
and heavy taxes, net earnings during 
war years of 30 large oil concerns to 





200 


AUG. 26,1939 = 100 









OIL GROUP 


SPSCRsS SSCP Sees eR ae ee 


the end of even 1944 averaged 7.9% 
on their invested capital, compared 
with 6% in the 1934-37 period. When 
the tally for 1945 is complete, still 














100 


1944 1945 
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greater improvement will be noted. 
While the current financial strength 
of the industry is such as to assure 
wholly com- (Please turn to page 666) 
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Company 


1936-9 
Avge. 
Net 


1941-4 
Avge. 
Net 


In Dollars Per C 


1945 
Net 


Share 





1944 
E.P.T. 


Position of Leading Oil Stocks 


Ratio 


Price 
1945 Recent Earnings Div. Investment 
Dividend Price 


Yield Rating 





COMMENTS 





Amerada Petroleum . 


$2.30 


$5.04 


$7.13(a} 


None $3.00 


$140 


19.6 


2.1% 


B2 





Smati but strong producer of crude oil. 
Large and valuable holdings in various 
States. Earnings widely cover 
dividend. 


current 





Atlantic Refining 


4.15 


.34 


None 


35 


102.6 


4.3 


C+3 


Important refiner on Eastern Seaboard, 
producing major requirements of crude, 
Strong trade position. Recent earnings 
drop likely to prove temporary. 





Barnsdall Oil ......... 


97 


1.70 


1.96(a} 


None .80 


23 


3.5 


C+2 


Producer and marketer crude oil and gas. 
Has acreage holdings in 23 States. Earn- 
ings fairly stable. 
bikely. 


No change in dividend 





Continental Oil .................. 


1.77. 


3.45(a) 


None 1.60 


37 


10.7 


4.3 


B2 


A fully integrated unit with extensive re- 
serves Midcontinent and California fields. 
Broad margin of earnings supports divi- 
dend. 





Gulf Oil ... 


3.52 


5.06(b) 





2.00 


None 


62 


12.2 


3.2 


B2 


A Mellon-controlled integrated operator, 
with sizeable domestic and foreign oil 
reserves. No change likely in current divi- 
dend rate. 





Humble Oil 


3.30E 


$1.43 1.50 


5! 


15.4 


3.0 


B2 


Low cost producer of crude, controlled by 
Standard Oi} Co. (N. J.) Domestic oil 
reserves huge. Refinery output substan- 
tial. Dividend safe. 





Mid-Continent Petroleum.. 


1.85 


4.18(a) 45 


1.75 


33 


7.8 


5.3 


Smatt but complete unit operating in 
Southwest. Favorable finances, steady 
earnings warrant dividend at current rate. 





Ohio Oil 


54 


1.90 


2.23(a) 16 


1.00 


2! 


9.4 


4.8 


Medium sized producer and distributor of 
crude oi} in Mid West. Earnings variable 
but reguiay dividend secure. Payment 
extras uncertain. 





Pan-American Petr. & Tr... 


72 


1.16 


1.68(a) 


it 25 


10.7 


C-+2 


Refiner and distributor petroleum prod- 
ucts, largely non-integrated. Earnings 
erratic. Near term dividend prospects un- 
certain. 





Pantepec Oil of Venezuela 


.22 


1.10(b) 


shares 48 


10.0 


4.4 


C2 


Owns jointly with Creole Petroleum Co. 
important oil concessions in Venezuela. 
Speculative potentials bright. Dividend 
probably safe. 





Phillips Petroleum 


3.47 


5.05(a) 


2.00 


None 


52 


10.3 


3.8 


B2 


Strong, well integrated unit. Largest pro- 
ducer natural gasolene. Low costs con- 
tribute to stable earnings and dividends. 





Plymouth Oil 


1.85 


1.98(a)} 


None 1.00(x} 


4.5 


B2 


Specializes in production and sale of 
crude. Exports and domestic sales sup- 
port modest volume. Dividends conserva- 
tive but earnings are variable. 





Pure Oil 


3.16(b) 


1.05 75 


22 


6.9 


3.4 


B2 


A complete oil unit with sizeable reserves 
of crude East of the Rockies. Ample 
coverage of earnings favors conservative 
dividend. 





Quaker State Oil Ref. ...... 


1.12 


1.38 


1.37(a) 


1.63 1.00 


22 


16.0 


4.5 


B2 


Small but well established refiner of 
Pennsylvania oi! and greases. Production 
of crude does not meet refinery needs. 
Stable dividend record. 





Richfield Oil 


58(c) 


99 


1.12(a) 80 75 


14.3 


4.7 


C+2 


Pacific Coast producer. Output of crude 
small relative to refined products. Volume 
and finances warrant moderate dividend. 





(E) Estimated. 





(a) For 12 months ended Sepetmber 30, 1945. 


Table continued on following page 


(b) For 12 months ended June 30, 1945.(c) 1938-9 Avge. 


(x) Plus 11% Stock. 





MARCH 2, 
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Position of Leading Oil Stocks (continued) 













































In Dollars Per C Share 


1936-9 1941-4 





Price 
Company ‘°° Avge. “Avge. 1945 1944 1945 Recent Earnings Div. Investment COMMENTS 
Net ‘Net’ = Net E.P.T. Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating 





crude. Diversified holdings substantial. 
Texas Co. owns third interest in company. 
Present dividend rate safe. 


Seaboard Oil of Del... $1.72 $1.33 $2.18(a) None $1.00 $29 13.3 3.4%, B2 Smaller but well established producer of 








Shamrock Oil & Gas.......... .04 87 87 $.40 -30 23 26.4 1.3 B—2 pny —, ‘in lg My 
; “ ings, dividends variable. Small payment 

possible. 
Shell Union Oil... “VW th) == ne lel Oe ee >) Se 


Business of international scope. Conserva- 
tive accounting policies favor continued 
dividends current rate. 





BEGUN OD ose ssissossasesnssacsesn 94 1.70 —2.05(b) Not Avail. 1.00 19 9.2 5.2 b—2 ps Baral ion a - 


stantial but far below refinery output. 
Dividend rate fairly secure. 








i 68 Well integrated but relatively small unit. HE 

Skelly 8 sssuniem ak eee 6.17 7.44(a) 4.08 2.00 55 7.3 3.6 82 + seins 7c. plows "a cee oi 
earnings protects conservative dividend. su] 
_ | Precent! 
Socony-Vacuum 1.40 1.38 1.82(a) 1.30 65 17 9.3 3.8 B2 A leader in domestic and foreign markets. of risk 
° Yr VSCUUM .....ccccereseceete ‘ ° : : ‘ . Large holdings of crude reserves abroad. tion f 


Refinery output great. No change In divl- . 
dend rate. dismal 


Nov 





. i Largest producer Pennsylvania crude. luture 

South Penn. Oil ..csssnne 313 3.94  3.82(b) None 3.60 S7 149 63 Se Oo eS ie mn 
obariteett lubricants. Liberal dividend policies rela- vd 

tive earnings. discer} 








est pe 

Standard Oil of Calif......... 2.14 2.75 4.65(a) 23 2.00 46 98 43  B2 Leading integrated Pacific Coast operator. | Phigher 
‘ ‘ Oil reserves California and Near East Im- : 

mense. $2 dividend probably stable. war a 

of the 

Standard Oil of Indiana... 2.70 3.31  4,01(b) .74 1.50 40 10.0 3.7 B2 Dominant unit in Midwest In all divl- produ 


sions. Ownership extensive _ pipelines this 4 
creates efficiency. Ample earnings support « 





current dividend. to this 
4 
Standard Oil of N. J......... 3.88 459 6.17(b) 1.79 2.50 67 108 3.7 B2 Outstanding domestic and foreign unit. 2. 


Facilities for production and refining ° 
worldwide. Present dividend widely cov- relatin 





ered by earnings. greate 
achiev 
ee 1.99 4.01 4.44 1.84 1.00(x) 64 14.4 1.5 B2 Medium sized refiner with widespread 2 


holdings of oil reserves, both at home and e 
abroad. Stable dividend record unlikely arg 


to change. manu: 
loss. 
MRAM. .<555seaassteartigies sce 3.58: 4.17 4.86(a) 1.14 2.00 56 11.5 3.5 B2 Third largest refiner and ranks second as 4, | 


producer. Big domestic and foreign re- . 
Serves. Conservative dividend likely to of p) 








continue. 
hormé 
5. 
. Moderate size integrated unit with na- j 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil...... .36 1.95 2.64(a) 94 .80 20 75 40 B2 pga Se wes Be Bg mand 


tacular but steady. 20 cents quarterly ' 
dividend appears warranted. indus 


for a 


6. 
RINONN IND oicsessssninsyciarsecbancaks 1.68 1 J F B—2 Second largest integrated producer on 
: ad 2.23(a) None 1.00 25 N12 4.0 2 West Coast. Prospects low-cost domestic contr: 
and foreign production good. 25-cent 
quarterly dividend safe. if 





ng 0 
(a) For 12 months ended September 30, 1945. (b) For 12 months ended June 30, 1945. wert 


(x) Plus 10% Stock. .. W 


tion | 
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Photo by Cushing 
. With the strike settled, steel industry should 
By J. C. CLIFFORD move rapidly into high gear production 


HED A TEAR for steel—the industry whose of heavy depreciation last year of emergency plant 

supposed decadence the prophets of doom only facilities that distorted 1945 statements. 
recently have been lamenting. What of the effects Right at the moment, the most encouraging 
of rising labor costs and greatly increased competi- aspect of the situation is that hundreds of thousands 
tion from lighter metals? Are the prospects so of men are going back to work in steel mills. That 
dismal as calamity howlers have feared? means a turn for the better has been taken. The 

Now that the industry-wide strike has ended, the settlement granting to union members a general 
future can be scanned with assurance that the sur- wage increase of 18.5 cents an hour and to pro- 
‘ey means something. As far as the naked eye can ducers a formula for upward adjustment of prices 
discern, the steel makers seem headed for the bright- equivalent to $5 a ton on carbon and alloy steel 
st period in a decade or longer. Earnings at a products appears to have been reasonably satisfac- 
higher rate than attained at any time during the tory to both sides. The solution does not remove 
war appear a distinct possibility by the latter part controls and is not all that could have been desired, 
of the year. As a result, numerous small, marginal but it appears to have brought adjustments aimed 
producers should be able to pay larger dividends at inducing labor to put its shoulder to the wheel. 


this year and next. Principal factors contributing Resumption of operations does not necessarily 
to this encouraging outlook are: mean that the industry has hurdled all barriers. 
1. Dearth of supplies for civilian requirements. Price increases are not being granted with the 


2. Prospect of steady operations at a 
rlatively high rate of capacity where 
greatest efficiency and lowest costs are 
eee STEEL GROUP VS. M.W.S. 300 STOCK INDEX 

3. Restoration of reasonable profit 
margins on such products as have been 
sas under OPA ceilings at a 350 ? 
OSS. e 

4. Greatly increased mechanization or 
of production tending to lower the 300 STOCKS |.” 
normal cost factor. = - 


5. Prospect of above-average de- F 
ategetPeocce®| Pas 
@ 
150 byweottage® 


mand for steel in such major consuming 
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industries as automobiles and building 

6. Freedom from renegotiation of 
contracts on civilian orders. —__—" STEEL GROUP 

7. Closer supervision of manufactur- | 

¥ ‘ ONDJ 

wertime work that characterized essen- ACS eS es ee ge se iat AG 
tial wartime volume. 1944 ? 
8. Tax benefits, including elimina- 


for a prolonged period. 
ing operations tending to avoid costly sollLlti Ii titititi tt iit itt 
tion of excess profits taxes and effects 
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Position of Leading Steel Stocks 





1936-9 1941-4 
Avge. Net Avge. Net 


1945 


Company Net 


1944 


E.P.T. Dividend Recent Earnings 


In Dollars Per Common Share 


1945 Price 


Price Ratio 


Divi- 
dend 
Yield 


Invest- 
ment 
Rating 


COMMENTS 





Acme Steel 


$1.61 $2.24 $2.08 


$5.32* $1.35 


372 18.0 


3.6% 


Attainment of increased efficiency and tax 
relief should improve earnings and enhance 
dividend cutlook for this steel fabricator. 


BI 





-23(y) 3.16 2.76(a) 


6.92 


2.00 16.6 


4.3 


B2 Specialization in stainless and alloy prod- 
ucts commanding premium prices is favor. 
eble factor in period of consumer goods 
expansion. 





American 


Rolling Mill 1.92 1.78(a) 


-47 


-80 36 20.2 


2.2 


C-+-1 More intensive concentration on stainles< 
steels for household appliances should 
aid earnings stability. Higher dividend 
possible. 





X Bethlehem Steel 


8.54 


30.27 


6.00 110 11.5 


5.4 


B—1 Maintenance of overations at high rate of 
capacity should expand earnings but in- 
crease in dividend rate may be deferred 


until 1947. 





Byers, A. 


Phe recsccecetecntsecnesnere Def. 1.79 2.51 


None* 


.25 35 14.0 


Cl Recovery in demand for this compa~ 
products mav be relatively slow but 
should be sufficient to encourage hope of 


dividend increase. 





Carpenter 


Steel 1.68 4.37 


None* 


2.25 53 17.2 


4.2 


B—2 Prosnect for steadv increase in demand 
for high alloy and high speed tool product- 
should stimulate eornings. Rise to $3 
rate possible. 





Colorado Fuel & Iron 


-27(z) 1.75 1.73 


-52 22 12.7 


2.3 


C1 Acquisition of Wickwire-Spencer should 
help volume and improve earnings. Boost 


in dividend seems likely to $1 annval rate. 





Continental Steel 


3.88 3.05 


None* 


2.00 59 19.3 


3.4 


C+2 Approval of proposed two and one-half- 
for-one solit expected to pave wav for 
higher dividend rate. Earnings trend 
favorable. 





Crucible Steel 


-56 8.23 Def. 4.34(a) 


36.85 


2.00 53 


3.7 


C--2 i producer of svecialty steel prod- 

Current earnings should be well 

pea a after large scale output is 
reached. 





Inland Ste 


el 7.13 6.04 


2.34* 


4.50 113 18.7 


3.9 


B2 End of excess profits tax virtually assures 
sharp rise in earnings and ultimate in- 
crease in dividend rate. 





Interiake | 


PIN ini cestsccessooss -33(a) 


25 20 60.6 


1.2 


rate of operations essential for 
for this indenendent 
Higher dividend war- 


C2 High 
worth-while profits 
pig iron producer. 
ranted. 





Jones & Laughlin Steel.......... 


5.52 2.91 


None* 


2.00 53 18.2 


C+1 Prospect for good volume and reasonable 
profit marain points to sharo increase in 
earnings. Hiaher dividend likely later. 





Keystone Steel & Wire 


1.95 2.10 


3.49* 


36 17.1 


3.8 


C+2 Large deferred demand for fence wire and 
high rural purchasing power are favorable 
factors. 





National Steel 


5.84 5.04 


4.67 


3.00 91 


3.2 


Tax relief toaether with large demand 
from automobile industry point to sharp 
gain in earnings and dividend. 


BI 





Republic Steel 


-63 2.44 1.36 


4.40 


40 23.2 


1 Increesed plant efficiency and bright out- 
look for automobiles encourage hope of 
ecrnings justifying hiaher dividends. 


C+ 





Sharon Ste 


el 2.36 2.91 (a) 


1.00 40 13.8 


2.5 


C-+-1 This marginal producer likely to benef 
from farge deferred demand for basic 
products. 





Superior Steel 


1.27 2.42(a) 


11.39 


1.20 47 19.4 


2.5 


C+2 New process for coatina carbon or stain- 
less steel promises continuance of hic* 
earnings. 





U.S. Pipe 


& Foundry 2.03 


None 


1.60 60 29.5 


2.6 


1 Recovery in residential building and more 
abundant labor should lift earnings and 
dividend later in cyle. 


c 





U.S. Steel 


2.24 3.65 


None 


96 26.3 


4.1 


B—J] Substantial improvement anticipated in last 
half but no increase in dividend likely .be- 
fore 1947. Gaining better quality. 





X Wheeling 


Steel 3.75 


3.85 


1.50fx) 58 15.4 


2.5 


C-+1 Increased plant efficiency and leverage 
capitalization favor brisk rise in earnings 
and possible higher dividend. 





Woodward 


Iron 2.88(z) 3.09 


2.54(a) None 


1.50 40 15.7 


3.7 


C+2 Outlook for high rate of operations seems 
favorable for earnings of this Soufhern 
pig iron company. Dividend secure. 





X Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


3.86 5.84 4.60(a) 


3.49 


2.00 72 15.6 


C+1 Large deferred demand for pipe and 
wider profit margins on other arades 
should bocst earnings and dividends. 
Finances improved. 





* 1945. 





N.A. Not available. 
(a) For 12 months ended September 30, 1945. 
(x) Includes dividend payable Jan. 2, 1946. 


(y) 1938-9 Avge. 


(z) 1937-9 Avge. 
X See Introduction Page 637. 
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alacrity and generosity that characterized the wage 
boost. Consequently, the outlook for earnings im- 
provement remains uncertain, especially for fabrica- 
tors Whose costs are destined to increase almost im- 
| mediately. 





Appraising Higher Wages and Prices 


In appraising the outlook for the year, a rough 
idea may be obtained by estimating effects of the 
wage increase and price advances. Obviously, re- 
sults will vary considerably, depending on individ- 
ual plant efficiency of production. Probably labor 
‘an be approximated by estimating the in- 
crease in straight-time pay of 17.4 per cent and 
diminating overtime. Benefits of price advances 
may be gauged by allowing for the facts that opera- 
tions may fall short of capacity and that finished 
products may average only 70 per cent to 75 per 
cent of rated ingot capacity. 

Benjamin Fairless, president of U. S. Steel 
Corp., has estimated that the wage increase would 
mean a rise in costs of about $100 million for his 
company in the coming twelve months. This prob- 
ably takes into account higher fuel costs and in- 
creased freight rates on raw materials that are 
almost certain to materialize in the next few months. 
This increase appears to exceed prospective enlarge- 
ment of gross revenues from the price advance 
authorized by the stabilization director. U.S. Steel 
probably has an effective annual capacity of 22 
million tons operating at an average of 80 to 85 per 
cent. Hence, allowing for a normal shrinkage in 
finished products, output may approximate between 
18 and 19 million tons annually. A price increase 
averaging $5 a ton, therefore, might yield addi- 
tional revenue for U. S. Steel of $80 to $90 million. 
It is possible, of course, that as operations are con- 
centrated in the most efficient mills, gradual im- 
provement in results may be achieved. Management 
apparently is hopeful that the recent wage increase 
can be made to offset higher labor costs. 


costs 


High Operating Rate 


Indications point to a relatively high rate of op- 
rations for the industry now that principal con- 
troversial problems have been adjusted. Demand 
for all types of steel used in civilian lines promises 
to continue urgent for some time to come. The auto- 
nobile industry, for example, is expected to require 
unprecedented amounts of sheets, while manufac- 
turers of household appliances will require record 
tonnages of alloy and stainless steels for at least an- 
other two of three years. Under the circumstances, 
producers should encounter no problem in maintain- 
ing operations well above the break-even point. 
The prospect for continuous high rate of opera- 
tions is favorable for earnings. Absence of periodic 
interruptions contributes to plant efficiency and 
permits achievement of low cost output. Operating 
profits are jeopardized when unexpected events 
compel mills to close down. 

Another recent development encouraging to the 
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prospect of more satisfactory profit margins is the 
likelihood of price adjustments on products which 
have been produced in recent years at a loss under 
inflexible OPA ceilings. Such adjustments are an- 
ticipated under the recent agreement with the gov- 
ernment authorizing price advances averaging $5 a 
ton. As they are obtained, managements will be in 
position to get a better balance in production. In 
other words, there will be fewer instances of holding 
down output of products merely because they could 
not be sold at a profit. As more normal balance is 


achieved, operating efficiency is further enhanced. 
Growing Efficiency 0 


Steady increase in installation of automatic ma- 
chinery is in prospect. As labor costs rise, the trend 
toward installing new labor saving devices is intensi- 
fied. It is obvious that the higher wage rates go, the 
more rapidly mechanization of production pays for 
itself. The recent sharp advance in wages, for ex- 
ample, may encourage installation of machinery 
that previously would not have been adopted because 
it could not pay for itself in Jess than two to three 


years. Now installation becomes economical because 
under higher rates such equipment presumably 


could pay for itself within a year or eighteen 
months. In this manner, management moves steadily 
to reduce production costs and to strengthen its 
competitive position. 

Operating results on civilian orders should be 
more satisfactory than on government war con- 
tracts. The problem of renegotiation which has 
been a bugbear for most steel concerns in recent 
years will be absent this year. In general, profit 
margins should average betier on civilian business 
than on army and navy purchases. This fact must 
be taken into consideration in estimating probable 
results. 

The change from government orders to civilian 
business also permits closer supervision of manufac- 
turing operations because of elimination of ex- 
pensive overtime charges. Whereas wartime de- 
mands necessitated speed in output regardless of 
cost, now conditions are reversed. Overtime appar- 
ently will be authorized only where premiums can 
be charged to compensate for higher costs. Elimina- 
tion of overtime pay obviously tends to reduce cost 
of any product. 


Effect of Tax Relief 


Tax benefits promise to have an important part 
in determining 1946 earnings. Some efficient pro- 
ducers of light steels seem likely to gain a distinct 
advantage from elimination of excess profits taxes. 
On the other hand, this is unlikely to be a factor 
with the two large integrated companies whose earn- 
ings in recent years have been little affected by this 
extra tax burden. Depreciation charges seem cer- 
tain to be substantially smaller this year, however, 
as a result of acceleration of depreciation emer- 
gency plant facilities in 1945 in accordance with 
Tres asury rulings. Such abnormal depreciation 
charges had the effect (Please turn to page 670) 
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Near term demand for radio equipment is large but - 
competitien will 


By EDWIN A. BARNES 


NABLE TO PURCHASE 
radio receiving sets for the past 
few years, consumers are eagerly 
awaiting an opportunity to pur- 
chase 25,000,000 new models. ‘To 
the extent that the radio industry 
will be favored by a large deferred 
demand, it has much in common 
with other manufacturers of con- 
sumer durable goods but—and this 
is the big factor in the outlook—the changes 
wrought within the industry during the war have 
brought about a competitive situation which sur- 
passes anything previously witnessed. And the radio 
industry, even prior to the war, was characterized 
by intense rivalry among both large and small 
manufacturers. This, however, did not prevent sev- 
eral of the leading companies from capturing the 
lion’s share of the market. In due course, the same 
pattern may develop, but in the meantime the profit 
outlook for individual companies is highly uncertain. 
The reconversion of the radio industry to a peace- 
time basis was a comparatively simple matter, a 
condition which undoubtedly led the management of 
many smaller companies to enter the consumers’ 
market. To meet the huge wartime demand for 
radio, radar and other electronic products many of 
the smaller manufacturers were able to expand their 
sales as much as twelvefold. With plant and equip- 
ment geared to this abnormal demand, the desire of 
these companies to utilize it effectively in a peace- 
time economic environment is understandable. Prior 
to the war there were about 80 manufacturers turn- 
ing radio receiving equipment. Today there are 
some 150 companies which have indicated their in- 
tention of attempting to garner a profitable segment 
of this lucrative field. That the bulk of them will 
fail to do so is virtually a foregone conclusion. 
Recalling the days when radio was in its infancy, 
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mount with increasing intensity 


there were many manufacturers 
which have long since faded from 
the picture. And, moreover, not all 
of them were small. A number of 
large companies turned out radios 
as a side-line, but abandoned the 
idea when the competitive going be- 
“ame too rough. Nor does the record 
of Radio Corp. of America, one of 
the pioneers in the field, suggest 
that leadership and profits are necessarily synony- 
mous, from a stockholder’s standpoint. 

As a result of the urgency of the war, the radio 
industry made great technological strides and it 1s 
counting heavily on such inducements as improved 
tonal qualities, static-less reception, television and 
radio-phonograph combinations to make present 
usable sets virtually obsolete. Many of these im- 
provements will not be incorporated in new sets for 
some months but, somewhat in the fashion of the 
automobile industry, manufacturers are horeful 
that model changes will encourage replacement buy- 
ing, once the cream has been skimmed from deferred 
demand. 

Despite the comparative ease with which the radio 
industry swung over to a_ peacetime basis, new 
models have been slow in making an appearance. 
Last October it was hopefully forecast that a half 
million new sets would be on the market in time for 
Christmas. Subsequently, however, manufacturers 
were subjected to recurring delays resulting from 
work stoppages and pricing difficulties which re- 
stricted the availability of essential parts purchased 
from outside suppliers. Today, six months after 
VJ day, dealers are still being stocked with samples 
and can do little more than take orders for later de- 
livery. 

Volume production may be as long as six months 
away but once the industry is free of restrictions and 
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production reaches an all-out basis, it should not 
take more than two years at most to supply urgent 
demand. What will happen after that is anyone’s 
guess, beyond the fact that a competitive battle 
royal appears certain. 

Possibly by that time television will have reached 
the stage of perfection which will attract a large 







number of buyers for video sets. For some time now 
television has been heralded as being “just around 
the corner” and it has suffered from ill timed bally- 
hoo. Even now a controversy is raging within the 
ranks of industry, involving both manufacturers 
and broadcasters, over the relative merits of black 
and white television and (Please turn to page 667) 











Position of Leading Radio Stocks 








Company 1936-9 1941-4 1945 
Avge. Net Avge. Net Net 





1944 
E.P.T. 





In Dollars Per Common Share ——————————- Price _ Divi- 


1945 Recent Earnings dend Investment COMMENTS 
Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating 








Columbia Broadcasting A ... $2.43 $2.64 $2.53 $3.45 











$1.80 42 16.7 4.3% B2 Current earnings should 
be well sustained and 
tax relief will aid fur- 
ther. Dividends should 
be amply covered and 
might be increased 
moderately later in 
the year. 








Crosley Corp. oe. 48 4.23 2.02(a) 19.29 








oto by INP 












1.00 39 19.4 2.5 C+3 Diversification to in- 
clude other consumer 
goods products lesseas 
dependence on radio. 
Expansion program 
may strengthen compe- 
titive position. Ne early 
change in dividends. 





Emerson Radio & Phono. ....... — ..-.--.- 1.71 2.01 N.A. 


turers 


1.00 33 16.4 3.0 C2 Specializing in low 
priced smaller sets, 
company has made 
good progress competi- 
tively. Good chance 
that current dividends 
will at least equal 1945 
payments. 





re Faresworth Television & Radio Def. 53(y) 37 .68 1.71** 
ot a 


er of 
radios 
d the 


Nil 18 26.4 oe C2 Company has good po- 
tentialities, particalarly 
in field of television. 
Interim earnings, how- 
ever, may contiaue 
small and dividends de- 
ferred for a further 
period of time. 








12° be- 
ecord 
me of 
ggest 
nony- 


Hazeltine Corp. (2) ............. 1.63 2.05 N.A. 5.04 


1.25 y |. re 5.0 C+2 Following 2-for-1 split 
dividends have been in- 
itiated on new stock 
at rate of 25 cents 
quarterly. Earnings de- 
rived chiefly from roy- 
alties. Shares specula- 
tive. 





WN Spchisdassancsk Maniciedisles .38(x) 2.23 2.11 (a) 6.61 
radio 

it is 
roved 
1 and 


1.00 42 20.6 2.3 B3 Ranked the largest 
manufacturer of re- 
ceiving sets. Output 
also includes refrigera- 
tors, storage batteries, 
etc. Current dividends 
will be at least $1 a 
share. 





‘esent 
e ine 
‘s for 
f the 


reful 


Radio Corp. of Americc ........ .36 49 -62(e) 1.80 


-20 18 29.0 1.1 C+2 One of the leaders in 
the field but past rec- 
ord of earnings and 
dividends has not been 
impressive. Dividends 
not likely to exceed 20 
cents a share this 
vear. 





buy- 
, Raytheon Mfg. ......--..--:c-seceeeee 09 1.23 3.37 9.00** 
erred 
radio 
new 


5% Stock 24 7.1 és C+2 Had large war profits 
and should do well In 
future but heavy work- 
ing capital needs will 
probably further —7 
payment of cash divi- 
dends. 





ance. Sylvania Electric Products ... 1.63 1.84 2.78(a) —«*7.20 
half 
e for 
urers 
from 


1.25 40 14.3 3.1 C-+2 Large manufacturer of 
tubes and other elec- 
trical products. Con 
trols Colonial Radto. 
Good earnings record 
and current dividends 
gee total at least 
ee 





1 re- Zenith RGdIO ...cecceceeccseeeceseen 2.48 3.08 3.37 5.84 
rased 
after 
nples 


1.00 40 11.8 2.5 C+-2 Fairly strong competi- 
tive position. Possibili- 
ties for development of 
= ges aid considered 
fair. Another $1 divi- 
dend likely to be paid 
in April. 





. de- * Fiscal year, unless otherwise indicated. 
** 1945 E.P.T. per share. 


ynths N.A. Not available. 





(a) For 12 months ended September 30, 1945. 
(x) 1937-9 Avge. 

(y) For year ended April 30, 1940. 

(z) Adjusted for capital changes. 
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By WILSON BLACK Urgent demand for tires and other rubber products Gove 

assures capacity output for some months to come when 

could 

~ ANY INDUSTRY has a “green light” signal- companies wholly dependent on foreign sources for resul 

ing full speed ahead, it is rubber goods manufac- crude raw materials over which they have no price plan’ 

turing. Looking down all dark alleys, it is difficult control. Nor are they now at the mercy of Nature J 
to envision’ any economic ghosts likely to materialize in price fluctuations of cotton fibre. In other words, 
as serious threats to the bright promise of peacetime for the first time in history these manufacturers 

prosperity. Unprecedented deferred consumer de- have been able to estimate with a measure of ac- J] _ 
mand presents an unusual combination that rouses curacy their prohable raw materials costs. Risks of 

hopes of substantial expansion in earnings and _ inventory losses have been reduced to a minimum. 

adoption of more liberal dividends. Stability of operating costs and inventory valua- 

Even the prospect of increased manufacturing tions are particularly important in an industry such J | _— 
costs looming in recent union demands for higher as this in which profit margins ordinarily are nar- } | |... 
wages and shorter working hours is unlikely to upset row and selling prices are not readily changed. In 
calculations to any important extent. Production the past, unusual fluctuations of inventory values 
volume in almost any line of manufacturing can goa frequently have meant the difference between oper- |] 
long way toward minimizing adverse effects of wage ating profits and losses. Now that deferred demand | | °"* 
boosts—and rubber manufacturers certainly are is so substantial that price cutting is not to be ex- |] _ 
assured of capacity operations for some time to pected, the favorable influence of stability in raw - 
come. Major favorable influences include: materials costs should be more than ever apparent. - 

(1) Relatively small reconversion problems. This factor alone has done much to take the rubber 

(2) Abundance of raw materials at reasonable group out of the speculative class and place it in an | |~—_ 

prices. investment category. Hence, rubber stocks now de- | | S°% 

(3) Satisfactory supply of experienced labor. serve a higher price earnings ratio than was con- 

(4) Freedom from threat of excess productive sidered appropriate before the war. — 

capacity. ' Hew 

(5) Dekanoatond progress enlarging outlets for Favorable Factors Plentiful 

rubber goods. Improvement in earnings is expected to become |] __ 
(6) Benefits of elimination of excess profits tax. evident immediately. The major tire companies }],,,., 
In appraising this industry’s outlook, one is im- have not been adversely affected thus far by the 
pressed with the far- strike fever. They have been busy building inven- | | — 
reaching significance _ tories to fill future requirements of motor car manu- 7 
of wartime develop-  facturers and to stock dealers’ shelves throughout 
ments in production. the country. Replacement demand gives promise of |] 
Final perfection of being sufficient to absorb all casings not taken by a 
synthetic rubber as motor car companies for original equipment. = 
well as rayon cord as Unlike many other industries, rubber manufac- 
a replacement for turers seem to be assured of an abundance of all | |~— 
cotton in tire fabric essential materials. Natural rubber supplies prob- | |’: 
has completely ably will be smaller than had been hoped for a few 
changed the charac- months ago, but indications point to receipt of | |— 
ter of the business. 250,000 to 300,000 tons from the Far Fast in 1946. |] * ceo 
No longer are tire This would be equivalent to almost a third of total | L_ 
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prospective 1946 requirements of 900,000 tons. The 

lance of 600,000 tons will be supplied by syn- 
thetic plants operated for the government by indi- 
yidual rubber companies. 

Costs of rubber seem likely to be less than before 
the war in spite of inflationary influences in most 
other commodities. Although prices apparently 
have not been determined, it seems likely that an 
agreement may be reached among representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, all of which are greatly interested 
in an accord satisfactory to producers of natural 
rubber. It is assumed that the price of synthetic 
rubber may be advanced nearer parity with supplies 
from the Far East. Such an arrangement would 
favoid the necessity of continuing a subsidy on 
domestic output. 

This industry also is fortunate in that it has a 
satisfactory supply of experienced labor and has 
escaped the disturbing consequences of an excess of 















On the basis of latest available reports on opera- 
tions, it seems likely that output of principal com- 
panies this year may range from 20 per cent to 30 
per cent above the best previous peacetime year in 
1941. Although profit margins may not be so wide 
as five years ago and taxes obviously will be sub- 
stantially higher, nevertheless, earnings give prom- 
ise of being double or triple 1941 figures. Goodyear 
and Goodrich, for example, may earn as much as 
$10 to $12 a share while U. S. Rubber and Firestone 
should be able to report as much as $8 or $9 a share. 
Under the circumstances, it would be reasonable to 
look for higher dividend rates. For example, distri- 
butions of $4 to $5 a share would seem more appro- 
priate under the circumstances than the $2 to $2.50 
a share paid by major factors in the industry in 
1945. 

Demand for mechanical rubber goods and _ foot- 
wear is almost as urgent as for tires. Accordingly, 
the companies specializing in such products appear 







































































by inp | productive capacity. Plans for constructing large destined to experience exceptionally favorable re- 

Government tire plants were cancelled last Summer _ sults this year. 

when it became evident that military requirements Briefly, the principal favorable forces at work in 

could be filled without additional facilities. As a behalf of rubber goods producers are: tax relief and 

s for | result, the threat of competition from Government huge deferred consumer demand, which assures free- 
price J plants has been averted. dom from disastrous (Please turn to page 667) 
uture 
ords, 
urers Position of Leading Rubber Shares 
2 a5 a a : 
ks of 
——— In Dollars Per Common Share ———— 
mM. 1936-9 1941-4 1945 Price _Invest- 
] aa Company Avrg. Avrg. 1945 1944 Divi- Recent Div. Earnings ment COMMENTS 
ALUa Net Net Net E.P.T. dend Price Yield Ratio Rating 
such fF} _ PS FE SN A eee —_— = r 
war: xFirestone Tire ............... $2.48 $5.74 $7.42 $13.41 $2.50 77 3.3% 10.3 Bl Expansion in retail chain expected to gain momentum, 
. In increasing sales volume and enhancing earnings and 
dividend outlook. 
alues 
yper- aaa a ae ee ity a uae et rs a —_ 
nand WOROTal TIO: ....06c080ccc0500.. 2.51 2.76 3.00(e) 5.01 1.00 43 23 14.3 C+1 Large replacement demand expected to continue bene- 
o ficial for independent tire companies for some time. 
> eX eee ees Servant ee ee ee _ ea 
“aw 
Goodrich Co., B. F. ...... 1.32 6.42 7.00(e) 7:25 3 2a 11.0 Bl Expansion of sales of plastic products and other new 
rent. items add to bright outlook. Increase in dividends 
bk : likely. 
yer 
n an = sis, ita ccd aC ag a eat eo 7 
y de- Goodyear Tire ................ 2.868 6.25 5.00(e) _....... 2.00 69 2.9 13.8 Bl = Recovery of mail order business together with original 
equipment sales aives bright picture. Another candi- 
con- date for higher dividend. 

Hewitt Rubber ................ 1.44 2.84 3.00(le) 3.46 1.00 29 3.4 9.6 C+1 Although deferred demand for industrial products not 
so large as for tires, outlook well above prewor 
average. 

“ome iL Tesla, Dass eee ee eee oe __ 
nies - 

Intercontinental Rubber.. .12 29 @.75te) st... 0.35 13 2.7 17.3 C+2 Recovery of East Indies plantations threatens keener 

the competition for Latin American rubber output. 
Vel — ——_——— ee =e 
ANU- Lee Rubber & Tire .......... 3.61 5.09 5.00 4.13(a) 2.50 72 3.5 14.4 BI Long term demand for all types of tires favorable 
hout for this low cost producer. More liberal dividend 
policy indicated. 
e of . ee 
1 by 
: Norwalk Tire & Rubber.. .29 .53 0.95 2.48(a) 0.45 18 2.5 18.9 Cl Another small independent likely to benefit from re- 
laxation in keen price competition on replacement 
. business. 
fac- 
all caieaienae inartiiink lenis 
rob- RU. SS. RUBBER «..06050000050-5 2.01 4.45 4.44 N.A. 2.00 71 2.8 16.0 BI Recovery of Far Eastern plantations in addition to 
2 favorable sales outlook promises wide earnings im- 
few provement. Dividend rise probable. 
of ip Sine esata ane 
D46. | 1 * Combined A‘ and ‘'B'' shares. (a) 1945. (e) Estimated. N.A. Not Available. x See Introduction Page 637. 
otal 
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+ e e 
Reappraisal of Leading Specialty Stocks 
In Dollars Per Common Share Price Dividend 
1936-9 1941-4 1945* 1944 1945 Recent Earnings Yield Investmen 

Avge. Net Avge. Net Net E.P.T. Dividend Price Ratio % Rating 
(XDAbbott Laboratories 00... $2.35 $3.32 $3.34(a) $5.02 $2.20 97 29.0 2.2 A2 
American Bank Note ................000000c0cc0008 .36 1.25 1.56(a) 2.62 1.05 37 23.7 2.8 B2 
American Can 5.72 4.75 4.28 1.42 3.00 % 22.4 3.1 A2 
(MAmerican Chiche c..cccccccccccssssessssesssese. 7.87 7.02 6.22(a) 4.76 5.00 140 22.5 3.5 B2 
American Export Lines ..........................-. 2.98ly) 11.92 4.47(b) None 2.00(c) 42 9.3 4.7 c+3 
American Home Prod. ...............cc00000000- 4.17 4.97 4.81la) 2.30 3.00 110 22.9 2.7 A2 
American News 2.57 4.32 6.58 16.72 2.10 81 12.3 2.7 B2 
American Safety Raror .......................--- 2.05 2.00 3.29(a) 8.24 1.50 39 11.8 3.8 BI 
Pemerleem WIsSOSO  ....0.200.0<cccceccccccescscsceess+s 2.34 3.09 2.05(a) 6.00 2.00 69 34.4 2.9 B2 
American Woolen ................cccccceecseeee-ee Def. 7.97 7.96 6.43(b) 57.60 Nil 45 7.0 c3 
Anchor Hocking Glass .....cccccs.....--.. 1.16(x) 1.95 2.37(a) 6.06 1.00 44 18.5 2.2 B2 
Bristol-Myers (2) ...ccccccccccssssssssssssssseeeee-e 1.65 1.85 1.71 3.04 1.12 41 12.0 2.8 A2 
Burlington Mills (2) .....ccccccssssscsccsssssssse- 1.08 2.22 2.63 3.36 1.00 41 15.5 2.4 B—I 
7ST a me Si 1.14 2.51 2.34 2.79 1.00 45 19.2 2.2 B—2 
GRIN MINNIS ©. oGsichabdacciccpegp-duevedanematoasseree Def. .23 1.85 .54 6.38 Nil 31 57.4 Cc+2 
Minima coc Se ee 2.05 3.09 3.02(a) 4.95 2.00 59 19.6 3.3 B2 
SU en 5.38 3.44 1.96(a) None 2.00 53 27.0 a7 B2 
(X)Cluett Peabody on... ccccccccccccccssse. 2.01 3.26 2.66(a) 1.46 2.00 55 20.7 3.6 B2 
neetehneT ee a. kt ee 5.79 5.93 5.60(a) 3.29 4.00 197 35.1 2.0 A2 
Commercial Credit. ...ccccccsccccsccss- 5.45 3.48 2.40 NLA. 2.00 52 21. 3.8 B2 
Continental Can on... yim 2.78 2.08 1.86 1.72 1.00 46 24.7 2.1 A2 
(X)Diamond Match .............. ee an 1.61 1.61 “1.57(a) 3.82 —_— 28.0 3.4 A2 
Endicott Johnson 2.76 4.85 4.88 8.26 3.00 83 17.0 315 B2 
Gar Wood Industries oo... 49 1.01 54 2.23 40 15 27.7 2.6 co 
Gillette Safety RZOF ....ccceecccccccssessseeess 1.21 98 1.42(a) 1.95 1.20 30 21.1 4.0 C2 
I i ger a 1.97 3.18 3.53(a) 12.83 1.40 4 0~C~C~«Si*C 41 C12 
(X)Hazel-Atlas Glass .................:cceeeeeeee 6.21 6.01 6.47(a) 15.50 5.00 13] 21.0 3.6 A2 
Emcdestrical WReyOm ccscene--scccccssensscccsccsessesse 1.05 2.42 2.62 1.80 2.00 79 30.1 2.5 C+2 
(International Shoe oo... 1.91 2.01 1.66 1.31 1.80 48 28.9 3.7 B2 
(peibheG 8 ne 1.66 2.11 2.89(a) 2.63 2.00 53 18.2 3.7 B2 
Life Savers (2) ...ccccccssse..-- a 1.40 1.60 1.75(a) 4.24 1.30 34 19.4 3.8 B2 
Moore-McCormack Limes 2.0.0.0... eee 11.51 N.A. None 1.00 li 3.5 C42 
National Oi! Products ..........c.-.sscccsssee-- 299 2.75 2.29 3.71 1.10 5a 25.2 1.9 B2 
Owens-IlIlinois Glass ..............200..0 cee 3.12 3.37 3.30 4.21 2.00 86 26.0 2.3 A2 
“SEL a aa iol ne BS 2.49 2.44 2.49(b) 1.82 1.25 48 19.2 2.6 B2 
COSteriing Drug (2)... cccccccccccccseseeeee 258 3~——:i« 2.50(a) 5).”~C«*i«C SS 44 ~—ti«<27i‘Sdi*«i 3.5 B2 
ae... 4.34 4.52 6.16(b) 1.29 4.00 2 4£»181 3.5 A2 
United Merch. & Mfrs. (z)........ cs an 3.20 3.99(b) 6.23 1.50 53 ~—«*4932.2 2.8 B2 
United States Plywood (2)... 50(x) 1.56  —«*1.86 5.47 = 06 lome 24.2 1.5 BI 
RU MOD ccs cnscanncnseccnseasans--on 3.83 3.58 4.03 2.65 2.00 84 ~—«-.20.9 23  &B2 
SS ERTIES 1.75 2.24 2.20 3.27 1.60 42 219.1 3.8 c+2 
OOWrigley .......... 4.22 3.46 3.08(a) 92 3.00 82 27.1 3.6 A2 
Camas eae et 21 1.02 1.02 2.05 30 25 24.5 1.2 C+2 
(a) For 12 months ended September oo. 1945. (x) Hs g 9 Avge. * Fiscal year unless otherwise indicated. 
(b) For 12 months ended June he 945 (v) 19 N.A. Not Available. 
(c) Includes .50 payment Jan. 2, 1946. (z) Adidsted for Capital Changes. 

(X) See Introduction Page 637. 
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nvestmen| 
Rating 
A2 Third largest maker ethical drugs. Fine dividend record. Heavy tax cushion. Shareholders may receive better returns. 
B2 Dominant producer of engraved bank notes and security certificates. Earnings variable but near term dividend probably secure. 
rn Leading manufacturer metal and fiber containers. Strong finances and wide coverage of current dividend assures stability. 
sea ona the largest chewing gum manufacturers with numerous Latin-American branches. Sugar shortage adverse factor but no change in dividend 
643 important ship operators with controlling interest in Amer. Export Airlines, Inc. Continued payment dividends at current rate Indicated. 
aan Aggressive and expanding drug manufacturer with broad diversification. Long and stable earnings record. “No near change in dividend. 
B2 Long successful newsdealers on national scope. Prospects bright. Expanding earnings may warrant further payment ‘extra dividends. 7 





BY Ranks second in field, and enjoys considerable diversification. Tax relief should increase earnings. Dividend probably safe. 





B2 Largest producer rayon yarns and fibers. Prospects expanding soles excellent. Dividend comfortably ecrned. No change in rate likely. 














c World's leading maker of woolens ont onretile. Medium term ‘lla encouraging but prewar record unimpressive. pene on preferred pre- 
clude common dividend. 


























B2 Well established maker glass containers, metal caps. Long range prospects good. Relief from EPT supports expectation current dividend 4 stability. 
aaa Third largest producer proprietary drugs. Earnings steady. Bright near term outlook may bring improved dividend payments. 
ees Largest weaver rayon fabrics. Entirely integrated. 1946 outlook promising. Current dividend easily covered and may be increased. 2” 
ipsa Important producer soft drinks. Also distributes liquors. Long term earnings trend has been upward. 25 cents quarterly dividend seems safe. 








C12 Leading concern in air-conditioning field. Construction boom should enhance volume and profits, but expansion needs may preclude dividends. 






































B2 Outstanding maker acetate rayons. Strong trade position. Longer range outlook exceptional. Dividend rate not likely to change. 
Bates ——— instalment finance concern. Wolume and ne? should ‘expand rapidly when consumer ede become plentiful. ennnddie. dividend appears 
ecu 
a B2 An important, long established maker of shirts and collars. Earnings, dividend record good. Prospects bright. . Dividend assured. ide 
aa Dominant producer ‘soft drinks. Eoraing § power long established. Sugar supply restricts current progress but ‘extra 3 dividend at year end possible. 
 B2 Third largest finance company, with long” ‘and successful experience. Prospects “of rapidly expanding business ¢ favor ‘continued dividend liberality. 
roi Second largest moker metal containers. Good trade po position. Long term prospects good but current supply shortage hampers aed ions 


dividend probable. 














~ aa Largest ‘match “manufacturer and with diversified | output. Further growth Tikely. Dividend policies liberal. ‘Stable “earnings assure . dividend. 

= B2 Next to largest shoe manufacturer. Owns 500 ite, Sneuliont veut stable earnings par Gttiale. Pras good. Seunnil rate should not 
change. 

a0 Diversified n maker “of ‘hoists, “dump bodies, trucks and boats. Further expansion likely. "Modest net earnings: hold dividends to conservative basis. 








C2 Leading and original producer safety | razors. Distribution worldwide. ~ Competition tends to hold down profits “but conservative dividend appears 
safe, 


Operates more than 4000 buses on a nationwide scale, subject to ICC regulations. Tax relief should swell earnings. No change in dividend 























































































































C+2 indicated. 

oe Second ‘largest f factor glass container industry. Good trade position, strong finances a and stable earnings. Further ‘dividend liberality. not ual likely. 

¢ 12) Third largest producer r rayon “filament ya: yarn. Well integrated operations. Favorable earnings outlook sugge: sts continuance of liberal dividend. 

ar Dominant me maker of a wee Cate. tees Ghee ded ches erent, Sealy earnings warrant maintenance of dividend at current 

 B2 A leading facturer of oral antiseptics, “especially Listerine. "Divers fication attained by “output brushes ‘ond ¢ creams. . Dividend secure. “wee 

ayy L Outstanding producer specialized packaged candies. Strong competitive p position widens profit margins. Liberal | dividends lik: ely to. continue. 

C12 Owns 17 modern passenger-freight steamers plying from United States to Latin-America. Wide margin of F earnings o assures dividend maintenance. 

noe Manufacturer of non- -petroleum oils. Annual aI earnings variable | bi + present conservative | distributions i likely to “undergo no cl change. ails nash 

Ae Largest producer glass containers in country. Prospects above-average. Long stabilized earnings and dividend record promise continued distributions. 

82 Dominant manufacturer mattresses and beds. Reager range outlook prom ising. Earnings and financial strength may | warrant medium ‘term » dividend 
improvement. 

~ B2 <a producer proprietaries ont teembald comedinn. | / oie ones rents ‘petentiols. ‘or weds position. Stukte canals. vieanad: ‘Gina well 
ssure 

ae 1 Largest grower and shipper of b . owning large fleet ‘modern “ships. Operations | have ve long b been ‘profitable ‘and further improvement likely. 
Dividend amply covered. 

B2 Earned $3.48 for 6 mos. to Dec. 31, ‘45. F Higher dividend warranted but expansion » plans + may deter action. | er eee 

Bl Dominant factor in field pay inhegreted. ‘Wes very large backlog ord ers. ” Peespective coheed’ earnings may noe ~~ tanned Geteltiatiens in 

ars 0 ew in production of cold rem dies. Sales are world-wid>. Stable earnings and favorable ‘outlook assure re maintenance < of dividend o ot present 

e. 

rar Operates 432 retail drug stores, second largest chain. Tax relief should boost 1946 earnings. Current "dividend “seems sure ‘to continue. hilar 

~ mat Produces about 60% of chewing gum used in the world. Longer range prospects ‘enhance probability of ‘earnings « and din dend. ‘stability. aaa 

C12. Long established manufacturer refrigerating equipment. Erratic earnings record but longer term prospects bright. ~ Steel ‘strike might preclude 
interim dividends. 

jicated. 
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Opportunities... 


for Income and Appreciation 


IN BONDS 
And PREFERRED STOCKS 


By JACKSON D. NORWOOD 


HE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET’s index of bond 
prices showed the following changes during the 
period indicated : 


On On 
Feb.9 Feb. 16 
40 Domestic Corporates 125.0 124.9 -—— .1 
10 High Grade Rails 120.7 1209 + 2 
10 Second Grade Rails .. 296.8 296.3 a 
10 High Grade Utilities 99.7 996 —.1 
10 High Grade Industrials 105.8 105.4 + .1 
10 Foreign Governments . 130.8 1382.4 +1.6 


Subsequent to the compilation of the above index, 
the general level of bond prices has undergone mod- 
erate recession in the wake of stock market declines. 
Changes in the over-all index were brought about 
chiefly by the decline in the speculative rail group, 


including issues of both solvent and reorganization 
roads. ‘hese issues are, of course, more sensitive to 
stock market trends and less so to investment con- 
siderations. Sentiment with respect to secondary 
rail obligations, as expressed in the market action 
of these issues, has been sobered by recent figures 
revealing some sizeable declines in carloadings. 
Moreover the effects of reduced freight traffic on 
revenues will be accentuated to some extent by 
lighter loadings and shorter hauls than were normal 
under the pressure of wartime necessities a year ago. 
Bond buyers who had hoped that the plans of the 
Treasury for taking care of March 1 maturities 
would perhaps give a hint of some modification in 
long standing policies were disappointed. That por- 
tion of the maturities to be retired with cash 
amounted to only 1 per cent of the total national 
debt. Moreover, for this purpose the Treasury will 
use cash previously borrowed. The Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board is at log- 
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> SCALE AT RIGHT 


een gerheads on the wisdom of continuing 
- MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET BOND INDEXES low interest rates and permitting such 
a large portion of the outstanding ob- 
80-00? ree 300 ligations to be concentrated in the 
4 ’ a gy saat ar hands of banks. But reports from 
— \\ | Washington indicate no likelihood of 
: 140}+-— - f 280 | ried significant revision in the near 
S| ont 9 uture. 
F | = Py m Whereas previously it was thought 
2 130-—— 4 sooth Fs 260 3 likely that last year’s large scale re- 
| aa 5 funding operations would mark the 
' L-/ — — w end of the progressive reduction in 
8 120} he an 240 8 corporate debt charges, it now appcars 
a ” wagers Oy 5 that another new wave of refunding 
: iene ge om Ms ice 3 issues is in the making. Several large 
wiiof 1. 220 8 railroad issues marketed only about 
z Pt re Ti, 2 six months ago are due to be replaced 
2 4 10 HIGH GRADE INDUSTRIALS “4 issues with ae 2 aor et on 
< 100} —~a 200 ecent strength in a long list of pre- 
. | a ee f ferred stocks reflects ast ae ee ox: 
2 sabaigieaemibaaied tent to which they are in demand by 
PRE EERE SER ESAS E RRS SSE Se ee ee ee 180 investors, but the growing scarcity of 
aa - 1946 — suitable investment mediums — both 


bonds and preferred issues. Investors 
holding such issues should keep close 
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watch on call prices, if possible losses are to be 
avoided. 


RAILROAD BONDS: The number of railroad bond 
issues traded on the New York Stock Exchange is 
diminishing as reorganization plans are consum- 
mated for important defaulted systems. Most of 
these plans provide for the issuance of only two new 
issues to replace the larger number of outstanding 
defaulted ones. For instance, the Seaboard Airline 
Railway now has 20 issues of outstanding bonds and 
these will be replaced after April lst by two new 
issues, namely, the Ist mortgage “A” 4s of 1996 and 
the general mortgage “A” 41s of 2021. Consum- 
mation of the Seaboard Airline Railway plan will 
return to the security owners properties which have 
been in receivership since 1930. Several major rail- 
road systems already have emerged from Court pro- 
tection pursuant to reorganization plans. Moreover, 
proceedings have been carried to the final stages for 
several additional major systems. Reorganization 
plans for the Chicago, 


pany announced that it was calling the entire issue 
at 104 and interest on March 4, 1946 at First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, or the Chase National Bank, 
New York City. Any holders of this issue may pre- 
sent same to either of the aforesaid banks at any 
time on or after February 7th and receive the re- 
demption price and interest to March 4, 1946. 


VIRGINIA CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP: This com- 
pany is about the fourth largest fertilizer producer. 
Around 80% of its sales are in the South and the 
principal customers are cotton and tobacco growers. 
Large phosphate rock deposits in Florida are held 
in reserve. On May 31, 1945, the company acquired 
by purchase for cash 99.335% of the outstanding 
capital stock and all of the outstanding 6% con- 
vertible debentures of the Phosphate Mining Co., 
the total cash expenditure requiring $2,845,068, all 
of which was supplied from the current working 
capital of the corporation. This acquisition of the 
Phosphate Mining Co. was to assure a continuing 

and economical supply 





Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville Rwy., The Chi- 
cago & Alton R.R., St. 


Suggestions for Current Investment Funds 


of phosphate rock, one 
of the most important 
fertilizer raw materials. 


Louis - San Francisco em ing — — Most of the company’s 
Rwy. and the Chicago, 37 plants, having a 
Rock Island & Pacific Amer. & For. Pwr. Deb. 5's, 2030 108 = 106 4.7% total annual capacity 


Rwy. are expected to 
be consummated within 
a few months. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO.: 


Stockholders of the cu- 


Inti. Tel. & Tel. Deb. 5's, 1955..... 

Lehigh Coal & Nav. S. F. 3'/'s, 1970 
N. Eng. Gas & Elec. Assn. Deb. 5's, 1950 100 
N. Pacific Ref. & Imp. 5's, C, 2047... 110 
Pittsburgh & W. Va., Ist 4!/2's, 1958-60 100 102 4.5 
Southern Pacific Deb. 4!/2's, 1981. 107 110 4.2 


105. 105 4.7 
105!/. 105 3.3 
100!/2 5.0 
105* 4.5 


of 860,000 tons of fin- 
ished fertilizer, are 
scattered through the 
South, although plants 
in Indiana, Ohio and 
Illinois supply dealers 


mulative preferred a ee ee in the Mid- Western 
stock, $5 stain of this Associated Dry Goods $7 2nd Pfd. 136 N.C. 5.0 states. rani 

company are being of- Baldwin Locomotive $2.10 Pfd.. 42 40 5.0 The acquisition of 
fered to exchange these Barker Bros. 4'/2% ($50 Par) Pfd. 54 55 OI the securities of the 
shares for new cumula- Columbia Ges & Elec. $b Pid... 110 110 5.4 Phosphate Mining Co. 
tive preference stock, Curtis Publishing $4 Prior Pfd.uwu.... 76 75 (5.2 is reflected on a consoli- 


$3.75 series, on a share Sharon Steel $5 Pfd............. 
for share basis plus a 
cash payment of 
$1.3714 per share ex- 
change. The unex- 


*—Not prior to July |, 1952. 





Stokely-Van Camp $1 Prior Pfd. .. 22 21 4.6 


dated basis in the cor- 
poration’s consolidated 
balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1945. The 


company showed a 


104 105 4.8 








changed $5 preferred 

stock will be called for redemption March 29th at 
$105 per share plus dividends of $1.3714 per share 
accrued from September 20, 1945. Any offering or 
sale of the $3.75 new preference stock by the under- 
writers prior to expiration of the exchange offer will 
be at $107 per share. 


KRESGE DEPARTMENT STORES, INC.: This company 
has called the entire issue of its 4% cumulative con- 
vertible Ist preferred stock at $110 per share and 
accrued dividends, on April 1, 1946, at the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., New York City. Holders may 
present their certificates to the aforesaid bank at 
any time and receive payment therefor. 


ARMOUR & CO. CUM. INCOME DEBENTURE 
42s OF MAY 1, 1975: In our issue of February 16, 
1946, page 577, this bond was suggested for invest- 
ment at 10414. Shortly after printing, the com- 
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good financial condi- 
tion at that time, with total current assets of $18,- 
696,389 as compared with total current liabilities 
of $3,454,637 a ratio of better than 5 to 1. Cash 
and government securities totaled $9,760,145 and, 
alone, were nearly three times total current liabili- 
ties. In addition to the $1,750,000 notes the com- 
pany has 215,052 shares of 6% cumulative dividend 
participating preferred stock outstanding entitled 
to $105 per share plus accumulated dividends in the 
event of voluntary dissolution or liquidation, and 
486,122 shares of common stock. Total assets of 
company were $33,385,844. Net current assets 
after deducting total current liabilities and notes 
payable to banks, amounted to $13,500,000 equiv- 
alent to approximately $63 per share of preferred 
stock and does not give any effect to property, 
plant and equipment which, after reserves for de- 
pletion and depreciation is carried on the company’s 


balance sheet at $12,709,773. (Turn to page 671) 
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EDITORIAL 





SELF SATISFACTION 


RENOWNED SCIENTIsT is quoted as saying that, 


“The moment you are satisfied with what you 
are doing, the concrete has begun to set in your 
head.” 

How very right he is. 

You may justly feel that you are making every 
effort to do the best possible job, but once you ar- 
rive at a point where you feel that there is no fur- 
ther room for improvement, you are beginning to 
“sluff off’—whatever may be your forte. Then it 
is time to ask yourself if you can afford self-satis- 
faction and complacency in this age of intense com- 
petition—competition energized by ambition, ability 
and unceasing effort on the part of the other fellow. 

This same scientist goes on to say that, “All re- 


search is 99.9% failure, but if you succeed once, 
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you’re in. The price of all progress is trouble—and 
success depends on how you handle trouble.” 

This creed, as much as anything could, tells the 
story of this scientist’s rise to the top of his pro- 
fession. 

Adversity and recurring problems can be the 
spark-plugs which set one’s thinking processes in 
motion. To overcome them brings the elation of 
victory and the rewards of success. That is real 
progress and progress is simply the measure of im- 
provement, whether it is expressed in better mouse- 
traps or successful atom smashing. 

A continual striving for the best requires cour- 
age, faith and hard work, and these, not com- 
placency and self satisfaction, are the vital ingredi- 
ents of success and well being. 
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P es ee | 
HOMES 
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—A Solution to 
Veterans’ Housing Needs 


x *k* *& 


By JOSEPH E. CUMMINGS 


HE MOST SERIOUS problem with which 


returing veterans are having to cope is their 


femm—nability to find suitable living accomodations for 
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eir families—-at a price which they can afford. 
e situation is not only fraught with grave eco- 
omic consequences, but it is also one of sweeping 
cial implications. For this reason any worthwhile 


plan for correcting the situation is worthy of serious 


consideration by Congress and State and local au- 
thorities, to say nothing of the building industry 
and its thousands of tributaries. 

Housing Expediter, Wilson W. Wyatt has pres- 
ented to President Truman a comprehensive plan 
for the construction of 2,700,000 low cost homes 
wer the next 22 months. This plan is known as 
“The Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program” and 
the details have been widely publicized—and crit- 
ized. Principal criticism can be summed up in the 
statement, “It can’t be done”. Even granted that 
the plan may fall short of its objective, its frame- 
work makes sense and nothing will be gained by 
tossing it aside as being too ambitious. 

That phase of the plan which should be of par- 
ticular interest to veterans outlines methods by which 
the home shortage could be substantially relieved 
by the erection of pre-fabricated dwellings. 


What Veterans Can Afford 


Surveys conducted by the War Department at 
Separatién Centers reveal that the majority of vet- 
erans expect to pay less than $50 a month for the 
rental or purchase of a home. Many veterans ex- 
pressed a preference for renting rather than pur- 
chasing a home immediately. This means that em- 
phasis on new construction must be given to homes 
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Bush Prefabricated Structure, Inc. 
Government assistance will speed production 
and distribution of pre-fabricated houses 


costing $6,000 or less, including land, or renting 
for not more than $50 a month. Veterans, and their 
families will, of course, have priority for the pur- 
chase or rental of all new homes. 

To meet veterans’ needs Mr. Wyatt’s plan en- 
visages a large scale use of permanent pre-fabricated 
houses, and houses assembled on-site from pre- 
fabricated parts and materials. The goal for this 
year is 250,000 such houses while tltat for 1947 is 
600,000. The magnitude of this aim can be meas- 
ured against the fact that only 240,000 housing 
units of all types were built in 1945. But with 
Government assistance, Mr. Wyatt is of the opinion 
that they can be met. 


Speeding Production 


From the standpoint of expediency, pre-fabrica- 
ted homes have several factors in their favor. Skilled 
building labor, which is much less than the poten- 
tial needs, need not be used in their manufacture 
or erection. Surplus plant facilities can be used for 
their manufacture and substitute materials can be 
used in place of those now in short supply. 

To stimulate large scale production, it is proposed 
that the Government grant purchase-contracts to 
producers, and in that way insure greatly widened 
distribution. To qualify for a contract, producers 
will have to meet Government standards of safety 
and durability. Prices will be set at a maximum of 
$3,500 for a one-bedroom house plus about $500 for 
each additional bedroom. The producer will have 
to have formulated an effective plan for distribution 
and erection and must agree to produce a specified 
number of homes within the twelve months calendar 
period. The Government (Please turn to page 667) 
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—a Vital Factor in a 


By EDWIN A. MULLER 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Small Business 


forts of the proprietor. He de 
votes all his energies as well 
as the major profits into creat- 
ing a larger and more sue- 
cessful enterprise. Hence, any 
value available for the main- 
tenance of his family in the ab- 
sence of life insurance will be 
contingent on the selling price 
of the business as a result of a 
forced sale. Life insurance can 
capitalize the fair value of this 
business for the benefit of the 
~§ individual’s family. 


| its success built around the ef. 








K” MAN INSURANCE as a medium of the business 
man’s type of insurance was recently discussed 
in this Magazine by me. Sole proprietorships and 
partnerships in which a large number of our re- 
turning servicemen will engage, will be the topic of 
our current article. 

Whether this alliance involves the small business 
of a sole proprietorship or a small partnership, they 
all will have a greater tendency to prosper under the 
protective benefits of insurance of various kinds and 
| particularly life insurance. 

In establishing a business, adequate insurance of 

various types such as Fire Insurance, Compensa- 
| tion, Liability, Burglary and others, is necessary. 
These coverages insure the physical assets but the 
more important human asset, often neglected, can 
only be insured through Life Insurance. 

The function of life insurance will be twofold. It 
will provide the money which together with a pur- 
chase and sale agreement in partnerships will en- 
able the surviving partners or employees to take 
over the business. Likewise, in the event of the death 
of the sole proprietor it will capitalize his loss to his 
family. 


Life Insurance for Credit 


An additional advantage will be that life insur- 
ance strengthens the financial structure of the busi- 
ness, particularly for the individual operating as a 
sole proprietor since it will be helpful in obtaining 
additional credit for expansion as his business de- 
velops. In negotiating a loan, even though the col- 
lateral is sufficient, the banker will sometimes require 
life insurance to support the loan. Of course, in 
sole proprietorships, the individual’s personal serv- 
ices are essential in management of the business and 
life insurance would enable satisfactory administra- 
tion of his estate, as well as permit the executor to 
sell the business on a value basis rather than 
through forced sale in the event of early death. 

A smal] business such as a sole proprietorship has 
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A successful business whether 
it be a sole proprietorship or partnership usually 
reinvests a portion of the profits in expanding the 
business. If this is good procedure then it is also 
essential that a definite part of the profits be with- 
drawn and accumulated for each individual him- 
self, as well as his family. By purchasing life in 
surance one earmarks such monies for this specific 
purpose and, what is more, it is accomplished under 
a definite and fixed plan. Hence, in the event of 
early death the life insurance provides the ready 
cash immediately. Moreover, these proceeds are 
available without any income tax whatsoever. 
Finally, the policy proceeds are likewise free from 
the claims of creditors of the insured. In effect, the 
accumulation and investment of profits in life in- 
surance sets up preferred assets for the benefit of 
the insured himself, as well as his family. 


Small Partnerships 


Let us consider smal] partnerships. In the laws 
of most states a partnership ceases to function upon 
the death of one of the partners. The partnership 
is really automatically terminated. In addition, the 
heirs of the deceased will be as anxious for their 
share as the creditors. Since the surviving partner 
cannot continue the business and should liquidation 
be necessary, such liquidation might result in a 
drastic shrinkage of the financial value of the part- 
nership. 

At best, the problem facing the surviving partner 
or partners under liquidation is certainly not one 
to be envied. As a matter of fact the choice between 
liquidating and re-organization is not their’s to 
make. It actually rests with the heirs, since any 
refusal on their part to agree to any proposed re- 
organization would require liquidation of the busi- 
ness. 

If re-organization is decided upon for the future 
continuance of the business subject to agreement by 
the heirs, it may be necessary to take the heirs in as 
new partners, or a (Please turn to page 670) 
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Borrowing 


For a Small Business 


By WILLIAM A. HOWELL 


N THE PRECEDING issue the subject of bank credit 
Band loans, and the important role they play in 
operating a small business, were discussed. The 
various types of small loans available to the small 
business will be the subject of this discussion. 

In the main there are six types of loans which 
may be effectively employed: 


Character Loans 

Term Loans 

Installment Loans 

Accounts Receivable Loans 

Loans Secured by Warehouse Stocks 
Equipment Loans. 


A Character Loan may be granted to a borrower 
without collaterial and is based chiefly on the 
banker’s estimation of the applicant’s genera] busi- 
ness acumen, integrity and good character. This 
type of loan is usually the basis for a general line 
of credit which may be extended to you by your 
bank. By establishing such a line of credit you are 
able to meet your short-term seasonal requirements, 
and may even have several loans outstanding within 
the maximum amount previously agreed upon. 

A Term Loan is a long term loan running from 
one year to perhaps 10 or 15 years and usually pro- 
vides for amortization out of earnings. These Joans 
until recently were not generally available to the 
small business, but banks are now engaged in pro- 
moting this type of borrowing. 


Other Types of Loans 


Installment Loans are granted to small business- 
men and professional people in amounts ranging 
from $100 to $1,000, possibly larger under some 
conditions. They are repayable in monthly install- 
ments. Usually your own signature is sufficient, or 
in some cases a co-maker may be required. These 
loans also may be arranged against regular busi- 
ness collateral. As a general policy, try to avoid 
having your wife sign a note or offering your home 
or life insurance policy as collateral. 


Banks are ready to help the small 
business with advice and credit 
Photo by INP 


Loans on Accounts Receivable 
are made on two bases: notification 
and non-notification. On the latter, 
the bank does not tell your debtors 
about the loan, whereas it does on 
the former. In fact, some states 


require notification. Notes and 
accounts receivable are pledged as 
security. 


Suppose you have stock or in- 

ventory which you have stored in 

a commercial warehouse. If neces- 

sary, you can pledge the ware- 

house receipt with your bank for a loan. If the 

goods are stored on your own premises, known as a 

“field warehouse” then it is necessary to have a com- 

mercial warehouse, or some third party, take formal 

custody of the goods and issue a receipt, acceptable 
to the bank. 

“quipment loans may be made in two ways. If 
you are engaged in making durable equipment it 
may be possible for you to arrange a loan on in- 
stallment accounts receivable. If, on the other 
hand, you are buying equipment you should be able 
to finance the purchase through a bank loan secured 
by a lien on the equipment. 

Other types of established loans include chattel 
mortgages, (which is very similar to an equipment 
loan), mortgage loans on improved property, loans 
using stocks and bonds as security and loans en- 
dorsed or guaranteed by other responsible indi- 
viduals or companies. 

In addition to your local banker there are other 
sources to which a small businessman may turn to 
meet his financial needs. Some of these will be dis- 
cussed in an early issue. 

Data for the foregoing discussion was provided 
by United States Department of Commerce which 
also publishes a valuable guide, “Credit Sources for 
Small Business” obtainable for 15 cents. 





























Cigarette Stocks 


According to one of this de- 
partment’s grapevines, cigarette 
manufacturers feel more hopeful 
about their chances of getting 
some price relief from OPA. This 
‘is partly due to the “bulge” put 
in the price line by the Adminis- 
tration, but mainly to the 
thought that OPA will strive to 
“act reasonable” in order to make 
Congress more receptive to ex- 
tending its powers after June 30. 
Cigarette profits are far under 
the 1936-1939 average, despite 
record sales, but heretofore the 
OPA has been indifferent to that 
fact. Even a price boost of 25 
cents a thousand cigarettes could 
make a wide difference in share 
earnings of most of these com- 





panies. Although it may be com- 
ing, we would not bank on it. We 
note that Philip Morris has ral- 
lied very little, and that recovery 
in the others has not exceeded 
technical proportions. So far, in 
short, they are not acting as if 
price relief were in the bag. 


Liquors Rally Well 

Chances are that the recent 
sharp set-back in liquor stocks 
due to technical reasons 
mainly, since they had enjoyed a 
phenomenal advance since the 
end of the war. At this writing 
most of them reflect apparently 
good demand.’ Evidently: many 
buyers welcomed price conces 
sions in order to get in or take 
on more stock. The industry is 


was 





American News 


Elastic Stop Nut 








General Foods 





Industrial Rayon 





Iron Fireman Mfg. 





Owens-Illinois Glass 
People's Gas, Light & Coke..............0++ 
Spicer Mfg. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Twin City Rapid Transit ................... 














INCREASE IN EARNINGS SHOWN IN RECENT REPORTS 


1945 1944 
Year Dec. 31 $6.58 $5.88 
Year Nov. 30 1.79 1.76 
Year Dec. 31 2.36 2.14 
Year Dec. 31 2.62 1.85 
Year Dec. 31 2.16 1.86 
Year Dec. 31 3.30 3.06 
Year Dec. 3) 5.47 4.67 
Year Aug. 31 11.24 6.55 
Year Dec. 31 2.60 2.50 
Year Dec. 31 3.27 2.83 
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one of those which seems almost 
certain to make handsome profits 
over the next year or more, hav- 
ing no significant labor troubles 
or OPA problems. We hear that 
the next interim reports of Na- 
tional Distillers and Distillers- 
Seagrams will be something to 
behold. Of course, they are not 
unique. The same conditions 
apply to Schenley—if anything, 
more so. It is improbable that 
you have seen the last of the 
Schenley stock splits; and a little 
bird has whispered to us_ that 
splits are contemplated by Na- 
tional and Distillers-Seagrams. 





Export Boom 


The long-term foreign trade 
prospects are complicated by 
many “ifs” and “buts.” Let the 
long-haired economists talk about 
that. For the next two to three 
years, the effective foreign de- 
mand for American durable 
goods—quite aside from the “re- 
lief” stuff—probably will exceed 
our ability to supply, despite 
wide variations in the buying 
power (in dollars or equivalent) 
of the countries which are 
clamoring for goods. Shortage of 
goods is the central reality 
throughout the world. From 
present indications, U. S. com- 
mercial exports should exceed $5 
billion this year, the largest fig- 
ure since 1929. Industries with a 
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promising stake in export trade 
include office equipment, farm 
machinery, railroad equipment, 
oil - field equipment, chemicals, 
motion pictures, machine _ tools, 
heavy industrial machinery, elec: 
trical equipment, motor trucks. 
passenger automobiles. A num- 
of these can not fully meet our 
own home demands for some time 
to come. 
Speaking of Booms 

Speaking of the coming export 
boom reminds us that in every 
respect save industrial produc- 
tion our domestic boom seems to 
be getting boomier right along 
uninhibited by strikes, weather 
or anything else. For the latest 
week reported, department stor 
trade was up 25% from a year 
ago on a national average. Pitts 
burgh, center of the steel strike. 
was up 28%. Detroit, home of 
strike- bound General Motors, 
was up 17%. With so many 
things scarce or non-available, 
one wonders what the stores ari 
selling. Florida is up to its ears 
in winter-vacation spenders, with 
prices which make the 1926-1929 
boom look like a piker. To round 
out the picture, we see and hear 
that black-market operations arc 
now more widespread than at an) 
time during the war. Peace is 
wonderful. Or is it? 
Supply and Demond 

There are a couple of remind 
ers that sellers’ markets don’t 
last forever, and that supply has 
a more dynamic effect on prices 
and profit-margins than does th. 
amount of spendable cash in cus- 
sumers’ pockets. They are gaso 
line, in which prices are weak be- 
cause of over-supply: and cigar 
ettes, wherein retailers are under 
cutting ceiling prices in an ef- 
fort to boost sales by the carton. 
even as the manufacturers oper 
ate on -a_ price-cost squeeze. 
Frankly, we’d like to see some 
more of this. We look forward to 
the day when the butcher and 
grocer will courteously _ solicit 
our trade, and are able to offer 
fair value for our money. That 
day will come. Seriously, it is 
late in the day to be buying 
stocks of companies which, while 
doing fine’ now, have never fared 
too well under normal competi- 
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tion. Kor norma! competition is 
not too far around the corner, 
and it will be more than “normal” 
in many lines. 


Cup and Lip 


Look out for the slip between 
cup and lip, to paraphrase an old 
adage. We are thinking about 
the beautiful earnings which can 
be forecast for a number of lines 
this year. Perhaps none is more 
clear-cut than the case of most 
branches of retai] trade, as we 
have said before. However, sta- 
tistical projections, no matter 
how reasonable they seem on to- 
day’s facts and indicated trends, 
can not allow for all contingen- 


cies. The point is that when 
earnings take «a _— spectacular 
jump, one interest or another 


most likely will. “horn in” on 
them. There is labor, for in- 
stance, now unionized in most 
lines and well aware of what the 
profits are. Then there is the 
OPA, confronted with higher 
manufacturing costs, anxious to 
hold down retail prices, and very 
probably eyeing merchandising 
profits with a notion of forcing 
some more cost-absorption via 
reduced mark-ups on hard goods. 
We have not changed our bullish 
view of the 1946 retail profit out- 
look. In any event. earnings will 
be greatly better than — last 
year—-but, as one merchant re 
marks, estimates on a_ straight 
statistical basis are maybe “too 
good to be true.” ‘hen, too, the 
long-run effeet of fat profits in- 
evitably is to increase competi- 
tion. Some keen analysts suspect 
that retail stocks may make their 


bull market high this year, but 
doubt that they have yet made it. 
Insider Selling 

Insiders have been _ selling 
stocks on balance, according to 
the SEC reports, ever since this 
information became available. 
Often there are estate-planning 
reasons, or other reasons, apart 
from any judgment on the out- 
look for the particular company 
or the general market. However, 
when insiders sell a major por- 
tion of their total holdings of 
speculative stocks in one month, 
it is time for the outside public 
to look out. Stocks in which the 


latest SEC reports show sig- 
nificant insider selling are 


Symington-Gould, American 
Radiator, Aviation Corp., Coty 
International, Rayonier, Graham- 
Paige, Blaw-Knox, Callahan 
Zinc Lead, Robert Gair, Man- 
hattan Shirt, Murray Corp., Re- 
vere Copper & Brass, and Stew- 
art-Warner. 

Acting Well 


Stocks of medium to good 
grade which are currently acting 
better than the general market 
include: American Brake Shoe, 
American Viscose, Armstrong 


Cork, Bond Stores, Bristol- 
Myers, Commercial Credit, 


Chesapeake & Ohio, Co>tainer 
Corp., Goodrich, Deere, Mont- 
gomery Ward, Paramount, St. 
Joseph Lead, Thompson Prod- 
ucts and U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Downward Revision 
First half-year earnings of 
most railroads, especially the 
(Please turn to page 672) 














DECLINE IN EARNINGS SHOWN IN RECENT REPORTS 























1945 1944 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.......0.........ccee- Year Dec. 31 $6.70 $19.54 
Buckeye Pipe Line Year Dec, 31 82 1.00 
Checker Cab Mfg. Year Dec. 31 1.15 1.20 
Chicago Mail Order Year Dec. 31 1.58 1.85 
Commercial Credit . Year Dec. 31 2.40 2.79 
Fruit of the Loom Year Dec. 31 1.99 2.42 
Mohawk Carpet Millis ..........0.......cccceeseee Year Dec. 31 1.91 2.33 
Piymouth Oil Year Dec. 31 1.65 2.06 
Raybestos-Manhattan Year Dec. 31 2.44 2.67 
Wepenlic Diee? ns c ccc ccccce | Var Dee; at 1.36 1.44 
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The Personal Service Department of THe Magazine or Watt Street will 
answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed 
securities in which you may be interested or on the standing and reliability 
of your broker. This service in conjunction with your subscription should 
represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the fol- 


lowing conditions: 


1 


Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 


Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


envelope. 


2. 
3. 
4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 
6. 


If not now a paid subscriber use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send 
check at same time you transmit your inquiry. 
Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





Mathieson Alkali Works 


Will you please explain the reason for 
the drop in earnings of Mathieson Alkali 
Works for 1945? I have 100 shares of the 
stock. Shall I hold or sell? 

E. R., Jamestown, N. Y. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works 
devoted half of its construction 
expenditures last year toward 
expanding facilities for produc- 
ing dry ice and HTH products 
(High Test Hypochlorides) ac- 
cording to the company’s annual 
report which was made public re- 
cently. 

Plant property at the end of 
the last year totaled $39,681,534, 
as compared with $38,718,904 at 
the end of the previous year, 
showing a net increase of $962,- 
629 after deducting retirement 
made necessary by renewals dur- 
ing the year. Company plans to 
double the capacity of sodium 
chloride plant. No expenditures 
have as yet been made for this 
purpose owing to the present 
scarcity of necessary material. 

Net earnings for the company 
for the year 1945 were $1,148,- 
631, or $1.19 per share, as 
against $1.40 per share on the 
same number of shares in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The decline in per share earn- 
ings on the common stock last 
year was due largely to the inclu- 
sion in 1944 earnings of a non- 
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recurring income item amounting 
to $250,000 covering the sale of 
foreign patents to a foreign cor- 
poration. After taxes, the profit, 
representing a capital gain on 
the sale, was equivalent to 2214¢ 
per share on the common stock. If 
this item is eliminated, the earn- 
ings for 1945 were somewhat bet- 
ter than“in the preceding year. 
Sales last year amounted to 
$19,590,256, as compared with 


$18,379,926 in 1944, showing an: 


increase of $1,210,330. However, 
this increase has been largely off- 
set by increased wages and mate- 
rial costs and in increased re- 
placement expenses. 

The company has no reconver- 
sion problems and is starting the 
new year with bright outlook for 
the future. 

Balance sheet as of December 
3lst 1945 showed total current 
assets of $12,636,780 and total 
current liabilities of $2,307,578, 
leaving net current assets of $10,- 
329,402. 

In view of favorable prospects, 
we recommend retention. 


American Cable & Radio 
Corporation 

Please furnish’ report on American 

Cable & Radio. I am enclosing “stamped” 
envelope for your reply. 

D. F., Mobile, Ala. 

American Cable & Radio Corp. : 

This company holds substan- 
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tially all the stock of All America 
Cables & Radio, Inc., Commercial 
Cable Co., Mackay Radio & Tele- 
graph Co. and Sociedad Anonima 
Radio Argentina, companies fur- 
nishing international telegraph 
services by cable or radio, or 
both. Their policies and activities 
are coordinated by American 
Cable & Radio Corp., and _ to- 
gether they constitute an im- 
portant international telegraph 
system under American owner- 
ship. The international cable 
facilities, comprising approx- 
imately 47,000 nautical miles of 
submarine cable, with attendant 
land line connections are owned 
and operated between the United 
States, Central America, South 
America, and the West Indies by 
All America Cables & Radio, 
Inc., and between the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Great Britain, France and the 
Azores by the Commercial Cable 
Co. Mackay Radio now operates 
38 international circuits from 
New York and San Francisco. 
The year 1944 marked a def- 


inite improvement in the consoli- 
dated financial condition of the 


company and its subsidiaries. As 


of December 31, 1944, it showed 
total current assets of $15,902,- 
581 as compared with total cur- 
rent liabilities of $4,301,863, a 
ratio of better than 3 for 1. 
Cash and U. S. Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, alone, 
totaled $10,461,324 or over twice 
total current liabilities. Plants, 
property and equipment, etc., 
were carried at $61,787,129 with 
a reserve for depreciation and 
amortization of $39,250,460. 
Total assets amounted to $41,- 
020,151. All of the funded debt 
and bank loans of All America 
Corp. and Commercial-Mackay 
Corp., subsidiary holding com- 
panies were retired during the 
vear. At the end of 1943 long 
(Please turn to page 675) 
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jonima : : 
1s fur- While most steel plants in the country were strike—bound, says an official of 


graph [| American Rolling Mill Co., January production records of his Middletown plant 
io, or § smashed all wartime records. ‘True collective bargaining was accountable for the 


‘ivities f feat. Shows it can be done. 
erican 
id to- But with production at a rate higher than the best prewar year, and orders 


n im- § satisfactory, Niles—Bement—Pond Co. has deferred its quarterly dividend. 

graph § According to C. W. Deeds, president, frozen ceiling prices and mounting costs have 
elec brought too tight a squeeze. 

cable 
)prox- Similar reasons plus strikes are cited by H. N. Mallon, president of Dresser 
iles of f Industries} Inc. in explaining the dividend deferment by this concern. Mr. Mallon 
ndant J predicts that the margin between operating costs and selling prices may be further 


owned | reduced. 
Jnited 


South On the optimistic side of the fence is International Paper Co., in announc— 
ies by ing a 50 cents quarterly dividend on its common, first payment since 1930 on its 
Radio, equity issue. Debt redemptions have been heavy and retirement of $10 million 5% 


i preferred will slice senior charges by $500,000 annually. 
and, 


d the To get production back to normal, in the view of Benjamin F. Fairless, 

Cable J president United States Steel Corporation, about two weeks time will be required. 
erates Furthermore, his hopes are high that tonnage of steel produced by his company this 
from | year may still reach a record level, possibly nearing 18 million tons. With the 
tela price raise, Big Steel may yet give a good account of itself earningswise, although 


L — Mr. Fairless is silent on this point. 
Msoll- 


f the Kurtis R. Froedtert, president of the Froedtert Grain and Malting Co., 

s. As | largest of its kind in the world, looks for both domestic and export sales to expand. 
howed In support of this faith, the company plans to spend over $2.25 million for 

902; | additional facilities. 


| cur- 
63, a According to the Securities and Exchange Commission, net working capital of 
or 1. | American corporations exclusive of banks and insurance companies, reached a record 
Cer § high of $50.9 billion in the third quarter of last year. Retained earnings and tax 
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pay refunds brought an increase of $2.9 billion largest in history. Trends for the final 
lante, | Warter will be interesting when disclosed 

é ’ 

ete., All-time record January sales by retail trade, support estimates that total 





with | volume for the year may soar to $80 billion. As year-end inventories were at bottom, 


a the month's inflow of consumer goods must have been far greater than realized to 
S41, achieve the record. 





debt Fact is that the first trickle of consumer durables since before the war 
erin was mounting impressively a trend certain of interruption by the strikes. But 
a near-term potentials for the aluminum industry were highlighted by dozens of shining 


» the | 2ew items appearing upon retailers shelves. 
long 
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Wages lost by striking workers in the steel industry, reports the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, will come close to $80 million, not including at least 
$20 million more lost by workers in other industries made idle by the steel strike. 


In 26 days of the strike, the steel industry suffered a shrinkage of 962,000 
tons in output, equal to requirements for more than 56,000 automobiles or 8.5 
million refrigerators. And due to strike conditions, the Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
Co. could not make 1 million pots and pans. 


Willys Overland Co. is overlooking no bets in seeking markets for. its new 
civilian jeep. Following a 25,000 mile trip, the company's sales manager claims to 
have established distributors in 70 foreign countries. 


In a sudden display of generosity, the Office of Price Administration 
annnounces that price controls will be removed from silk stockings, handkerchiefs 
and gloves. Too bad they didn't include dinosaurs. 


Warming up an airplane engine on a cold day sometimes requires hours in 
sub-zero weather. Now comes the Texas Co. with a miracle fuel which can do the prick 
in 6 seconds, even in the chilliest Arctic zones. ~ 


Aviation Corporation continues to implement diversification plans. Latest 
move is buy a 40% interest in Frozen Food Products Corp. A 3-foot home freezer 
developed by F.F.P.C. will be made in a plant of the parent concern. 


Wartime deterioration of teeth throughout the world points to glowing 
potentials for makers of dental equipment. Even Japan will be a large buyer of such 
equipment, according to reports. §. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. expects current record 
demand to last for several years. 


Canada looks good to American Brake Shoe Co. This concern has recently 
bought out a Canadian producer of manganese and alloy steel aint known as the 
Joliet Steel Co., Ltd. 


Sun Chemical Corporation (formerly General Printing Ink Co.) is going in for 
paints on n the side. Acquisition of C. A. Willey Co. will enable it to produce paints, 
varnishes and enamels for the automotive and transportation industries. 


Potentials for rapid economic recovery after strikes subside are excellent, 
according to the Committee for Economic Development. Premise is that deferred 
gemand has swelled more than ever during the strife and management efficiency 
will repeat its early reconversion miracle. 


Kimpreg, the war—born Kimberly Clark Corporation product, provides an 
entirely new material for the manufacture of boats and railroad cars. Plywood hot 
pressed with plastic does the trick. The newcomer resists moisture, chemicals, 
vermin and mold. 












































Imports of wartime scarcities are making up for lost time in several 
categories. For one, the largest tea shipment ever to arrive on one ship is now in 
distribution. 4.5 million pounds of Indian and Ceylon teas comprised the record 
cargo. 





. 4 
The textile industry finds a tremendous outlet in rubber manufacturers. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. alone expects to require 75 million pounds of textiles during 
1946, or about 27% greater than in any peacetime year. 


Reynolds International Pen Co., which started business some five months ago 





with $26,000 capital, has since produced 1.5 million ball-boint pens, and gross 
retail sales have totaled $18.5 million. Take note, prophets that our economic 
expansion has passed the peak. 
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SUMMARY 

MONEY AND CREDIT —Federa! tax collections last 
year totaled $43 billion, a new high record and $1.2 
billion more than in 1944, Budget estimate for fiscal 
1947 looks for expenditures of $35.8 billion compared 
with $67.2 billion in fiscal 1946; net receipts of $31.5 
billion, against $38.6 billion; and a deficit of only $4.3 
billion, against $28.6 billion. A reduction of $4.4 billion 
in the national debt is planned for fiscal 1947, com- 
pared with an estimated increase of $15.8 billion in 
fiscal 1946. 


TRADE—Department store sales in week ended Feb. ? 
leaped to 25% above last year, making an increase of 
15% for the year to date. Stores now enjoy record 
earnings; but lay plans to meet keen competition when 
merchandise becomes more plentiful. 


INDUSTRY—Strikes are being settled by conceding in- 
flationary price increases. Work stoppages are causing 
production losses of around half a billion dollars a week, 
and have brought business activity down to 6% below 
last year. 


COMMODITIES—Cotton figures soar to a 22-year high. 
Farmers demand rise in ceiling prices to compensate 
for expected higher costs in consequence of wage and 
price “bulge”. 
* * 

Four weeks of the just settled steel strike caused a 2%, 
recession in Business Activity to a level of 6% below 
last year at this time. It will be two weeks before steel 
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production can again be brought up to normal. Mean- 

while strikes now in progress in various industries have 

been costing the country around $0.5 billion weekly in 

the form of suspended production of goods and services. 
* * 


Income Payments to individuals last year, however, 
reached a new all-time high of $160.7 billion, compared 
with $156.8 billion in 1944. People have enough money 
tucked away to tide them over a long period of idleness, 
and they are spending lavishly now, fearing that prices 
will be higher later on. Department Store Sales in 
the week ended Feb. 9 soared to 25%, above last year, 
making a cumulative increase of 15% for the year to 
date. Requirements of returning veterans are also help- 
ing to boost sales. 

* * 

With volume of sales expanding rapidly over the past 
few years, Retail Store Profits are naturally at record 
heights, and still expanding, despite perennial complaints 
that they can not absorb price increases. But farsighted 
store executives know this can not last indefinitely, and 
some of the largest stores are already engaging experts 
to work out means of meeting the coming keen com- 
petition when merchandise shortages shall shave given 


way to surpluses. oe te 


The stock market, which usually has an uncanny way 
of discounting the future, is already hinting at this in 
the contrasting behavior of the department store group 
component of our Common Stock Index, this year as 
(Please turn to following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
‘ Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago _ Harbor 
} MILITARY EXPENDITURE (tf) $b Feb. 13 0.74 0.26 1.69 0.43 : 
: Cumulative from Mid-1940............. Feb. 13 328.0 327.2 255.2143 (Continued from page 661) cA 
compared with last year. Last year department ’ 

FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Feb. 13 278.9 278.8 233.1 55.2 store stocks advanced more than twice as fast as 6 

the combined average of all common stocks, #j — 

MONEY SUPPLY—Sb This year, up to present writing, department ff ELE 
Demand Deposits—I01 Cities........ Feb. 13 37.5 37.8 36.3 24.3 | store stocks, though establishing a new all-time Men, 
Currency in Circulation................... Feb. 13 220060 27.9 = (25S 10.7 | 4. : : SOF 

high, have not risen quite as much as the rest C 
f th ket. 

BANK DEBITS—13-Week Avge. ee ees - |_s 
New York City—$b....0.0.000-.e Feb. 13 7.72 7.71 6.97 3.92 | PET 
100 Other Cities—$b..............ccs Feb. 13 8.49 8.49 8.34 5.57 | While on the subject of our Common Stoct 

Index, it may not be amiss to mention that, | 6. 

INCOME PAYMENTS—Sb (cd) Dec. 14.25 13.08 14.41 8.11 | with the current issue, we Legin publication of ff Fy 
Salaries & Wages (cd)... = Dec. 8.49 8.54 9.65 5.56 | two new component group indexes—Coal Min § H 
Interes: & Dividends re a a0 2.06 0.54 1.83 0.55 | ing and Realty. Both groups are still below lie 
Farm Marketing Income (ag)........ ec. 1.77 2.21 1.70 2 esters 10a dtahss but the Realty (6 has 

: ni : ghs; bu e Realty Group has § 
| Includ'g Govt. Payments (ag)........ ec 1.79 2.25 1.75 1.28 agid- 2 gitar Binics 1%) We a a 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT (cb) m | Jan. 51.4 514 51.6 52.6 | than any of the other 45 sub-groups. Really 9 STE 

Agricultural Employment (cb)... doa. 6.8 72 1.6 g.9 | interests have evidently not abandoned hope | Cu 
Employees, Manufacturing (Ib). Dec. 11.9 11.9 15.6 13.6 | that rent ceilings will be lifted in time to make ee 
Employees, Government (Ib)...... Dec. 5.5 5.6 6.2 4.5 | a killing before vacancies again return to de- ENG 

UNEMPLOYMENT (cb) m Jan. 2.3 2.0 0.7 3.4 | press property values A 

° Cu 

FACTORY EMPLOYMENT (ib4) Dec. 121 122 163 147 * * -_ 
Durable Goods ...........- _ | Dec. 134137, 220,175 ' ag 
Non-Durable Goods ..... Mont Dec. Wi 110 119 123 The Census Bureau estimates Unemployment Pa 

FACTORY PAYROLLS (1b)4 Nov. 213 213 332 198 in the week ended Jan. 12 at 2,290,000—340,000 He 

more than a month earlier. This is 900,000 lex) f° 

FACTORY HOURS & WAGES (ib) that what was regarded as a very low estimate ‘ 
Mook = ay B Bae wk Seer 8 Pard rte a. = made here in our issue of Sept. I, and a far! Wi 
Weekly Wage ($)-occcncccccnc. cone Nov. 40.98 41.04 4685 31.79 | “Y from the eight million predicted ot thil 

time by alarmists with a social axe to grind. f} —— 

PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Feb. 9 107.1 106.8 104.9 92.2 * * Ag 
A Sr Dec. 143.0 142.2 139.8 116! : 

ong range forecasting by partisan “experts” } 

COST OF LIVING (Ib3) Dec. 129.9 129.3 127.0 110.2 | has proved conspicuously wide of the mark inl wit 
Food Re Ae ek. Dec. 141.4 140.1 137.4 113.1 other fields of human activity, and is bound to fl men} 
SRN eT ie Dec. 9A 1407 1428 1138 | meee things ap hedly if wed os 0 bec: GE 
_ |S SPREE eee Eee 5 Dec. 108.3 108.3 108.3 107.8 Government? Planning The Adetelvetiell 

RETAIL TRADE $b encouragement of demands for higher wages, §| —— 
Retail Store Sales (cd)... ] Dee. om teen aan | SE, em prenpied by ech: gee ah 

SEE Se a es Dec. 1.25 1.10 1.00 1.14 | estimates of post-war unemployment. The con 300 
aon -Durable sag por ' pecan eos asi 7.03 5.94 6.43 3.58 | sequence has been an added push to the al- §| —_ 
ep't Store Sales (mrb ec. 0.96 0.74 0.88 0.40 d Wl hed Inflati s I. 4 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2) | Dee. a. -— ee fee eee i, 

* * 6 

MANUFACTURERS’ YW 

New Orders (cd2)—Total ............. bd 188 179 223 181 Wage Increases are compélling the Govern- . 4 
Durable Goods .........:.0--s0+:.- ; ov, 179 165 232 2 + to all t Salas d J 
sear tbr tag Seer atid oe 193 i. sae ne von wg a a - price — . 3 | 

Shipment (cd2)—Total ................. Noy. 204 205 273 183 aa any oh Aneto, 3 f 
Dureblesiesds ......... Me: Nov. 208 206 374 220 reconversion delayed and scarcities heightened 2 [ 
Non-Durable Goods o..........cccc0-.. Nov. 202 204 203 155 by plant shutdowns pending settlement of dis- +. 

putes. By the time one round of wage ad 
4 ¢ 

ywnper ee End Mo. i = _ vances is completed another vicious cycle of ref} 13 , 

tal (CdJ—Gb ......sccssveessssssssssseene ov, : 5 27.6 26.7 | newed wage demands wiil begin, based upon 7 ¢ 

Manufacturers’ oo... cece Nov. 16.6 16.6 17.0 15.2 | she higher livi aa ill It € th 8 ¢ 

Wholesalers’ .o.ccccccncncnenn Nov. 42 4.1 eo 8612. ee aes 

ne ud Ge OE ee Nov. 6.8 6.8 6.6 7.2 | first round of wage and price increases. 5 

Dept. Store Stocks (rb)—.............. Noy. 150 161 144 139 5E 
- 

: 2 F 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY—I—pc Feb. 9 148.3 1488 1584 141.8 a P ; — 7 F 
SiS Maint ce Feb. 9 160.9 1613 169.9 146.5 Perceiving that higher prices are inevitable, 2 F 

producers (including farmers) withhold goods 
g 3 F 

INDUSTRIAL PROD. (rb)—I—np| _ Dec. 164 168 232 174 | from the market to reap bigger profits. They 3 ¢ 
oe eR SAMIR: Poe eS Dec. 134 137,137 133. | whole economy becomes oriented toward Speci — 
Durable Goods, Mfr. o.......ccccee K ulation, which feeds on rising prices, instead _ 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago _— Harbor 

CARLOADINGS—t—Total Feb. 9 713 723 756 833 of production which eventually would stop the 
Manufacturers & Miscellaneous...... a9 Per bi — maa spiralling of wages and prices. 

ECTS RRS oR] tee eee ae ene ae eb. | 

OCT ee ee oer eres Feb. 9 51 54 a 43 * * 

ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.)m Feb.9 3,983 3,983 4,505 3,267 Though the steel strike has been settled for 

the time being by the inevitable wage price 

SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m Feb. 9 12.4 12.6 12.3 10.8 compromise, business interests in other lines are 
Cumulative from Jan. Vo... on Feb. 9 70.6 58.2 69.9 446 still in the dark as to how the new policy will 
I 2 eee Dec. | 45.7 48.9 57.2 61.8 | &: into their problems. About the only certainty 

PETROLEUM—(bbls.) m is that Government red tape and delays will be 

F Crude Output, Datly..ccccc..ce. cso. Feb. 9 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.1 | multiplied, with corresponding delays in reach- 

| Gasoline Stocks .........cccccescsesecseessnees Feb. 9 104.0 103.3 93.4 87.8 | ing capacity output. 

MEMPAIOL OE STGORS: <...csasnsssessesssssseesceessese Feb. 9 39.6 39.1 46.7 94.1 
Heating Oil Stocks... cee Feb. 9 28.3 28.9 29.5 54.8 ~~ sia " e , 

| The Commerce Department reports that cas 

| LUMBER, Prod. (bd. ft.) m Feb. 9 365 343 508 632 Dividends disbursed in December amounted to 

Stocks, End Mo. (b.d. ft.) b............ Jan, 3.2 2.9 3.5 12.6 | 746 million—7.2% under December, 1944. For 

1945, dividends totaled $3,795 million— 

et Somes Ween Se Dec. 6.08 6.20 7.37 6.96 > . more roger pose ae pres in 

) Cumulative from Jan. Joo. ie. Dec. 79.7 73.7 89.1 74.69 aaa y P P 

: * - 

ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
AWARDS (en) $m Feb. 14 44.1 55.5 43.9 93.5 It is noteworthy in connection with C.I.O. in- 
Cumulative from Jan. I... ee. Feb. 14 448 404 18! 5,692 sistence upon squeezing corporate profits that 

cash dividends constituted only 2.4% of all in- 

- eaieeigenia Ord (st) mh ¢ - come received by people in this country last 
Paperboard, New Orders (st) t.... eb. 169 | 150 165 +e oe | th Id 
Hosiery Production (prs.) m............ Dec. 120 137 124 150 aoa pies “ ria ie " — 
Footwear Production (prs.) m........ Nov. 40.0 42.2 39.1 34.8 us permit only a minor reduction in the price 
Hide & Lthr. Stks., End Mo. level; but it would dry up the supply of private 

: (hds.)m Nov. 12.9 13.0 11.7 14.0 | Venture Capital which has been the source 
Whiskey, Stks., End pa bile ei i ‘a _ in . _ eos — expansion in pro- 
Do..........Domestics sales oo... Dec. 4.8 6.3 5.8 8.1 Serr ahr eee a 











Ag—Agriculture Dep't. B—Billions. 


cb—Census Bureau. 


cd—Commerce Dep't. 
cdlh—Commerce Dep't. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. 


en—Engineering News-Record. 


cd2—Commerce Dep't. 


Avge. 


Month 


1939—100. 


I—Seasonably adjusted Index. 























1935-9—100. Ib—Labor Bureau. |b2—Labor Bureau, 1926—100. |b3—Labor Bureau, 1935-9—100. Ib4—Labor Bureau, 1939—100. It—Long 
tons. m—Millions. mpt—At Mills, Publishers and in Transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Streeet, using Federal Reserve Board data. np— 
Without compensation for population growth. pc—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, instal- 
ment and Charge accounts, st—Short tons. t—Thousands. tf—Treasury and Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMMON STOCK INDEX 

No. of 1946 Indexes ; (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl—100) High Low Feb. 9 Feb. 16 
Issues (1925 Close—100) High Low Feb.9 Feb.16 | 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS... 106.63 99.94 104.68 106.30 
300 COMBINED AVERAGE .... 186.2 164.5 180.8 185.7 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS .... 247.97. 202.59 238.35  247.97Y 
4 Agricultural Implements .... 236.7. 204.9 227.6 236.7H 6 Investment Trusts ................ 81.6 71.3 78.6 80.3 
Il Aircraft (1927 Cl—100).... 284.4 247.4 271.4 283.9 3 Liquor (1927 en kb 1185.8 1000.2 1000.2 1096.3 
6 Air Lines (1934 Cl—100)....1208.6 1071.4 1071.4 1150.9 8 Machinery ea eae 206.4 190.5 199.7 202.0 

DS AMOSOMONE 5 .-ccecsascsssscesssocsss 180.2 143.7 175.9 180.29 3 Mail Order 163.2 140.3 154.5 163.29 
15 Automobile Accessories .... 336.2 290.0 325.2 333.5 3 Meat Packing ........00000.. 123.1 112.8 119.7 122.6 
ND AUOMORNOS —..-0s.cs0i<sss0s0s000e>s 62.2 55.2 60.0 61.2 13 Metals, non-Ferrous ............ 299.7 232.1 287.1 299.7H 
3 Baking (1926 Cl—I100) .... 23.6 21.5 22.9 22.8 3 Paper 36.8 33.7 35.8 36.8P 
3 Business Machines ................ | 325.0 296.8 325.0R 322.6 23 Petroleum .......... 191.6 185.8 190.1 190.1 

2 Bus Lines (1926 Cl—100) .. 192.1 176.3 182.6 192.1 20 Public Utilities ... 156.8 131.2 151.0 155.9 
A CHOMICANS (Fido visovscsasesoensosse 258.6 246.2 250.7 257.9 5 Radio (1927 Cl_—100) 42.0 39.4 39.4 40.7 

2 Coal WANING: .wcsa-cisassessssinsczes 32.4 27.6 31.0 32.1 8 Railroad a Ae 110.6 97.2 106.4 108.6 
4 Communication oo... 99.7 94.0 95.7 96.5 22 Railroad . ' 40.8 36.7 38.7 39.5 
PS'GONSECUGHON: —c.cic-.<5css<20cis0a0e 79.6 67.9 74.7 79.6H 3 Realty. ............. 56.7 39.1 54.8 56.7H 
MP AGONTAINGES 22 snsoseccseecsccxeaisis 431.3 384.8 423.5 430.5 2 Shipbuilding 163.7 122.5 155.3 163.7Z 
8 Copper & Brass .................. 141.8 108.7 135.7 141.8H Peecul, _———eer 614.0 569.0 583.5 614.0Z 
2 Dairy Products ...........:...:0. 78.1 64.6 78.1P 76.7 2 StGGe Se WOR <iascccascncssscscesess 145.6 119.1 141.8 145.6H 
5 Department Stores .............. 101.9 89.7 98.8 101.9Z BOL UDC) RG cay ee ae nr Orne 88.9 75.7 86.3 88.9S 
5 Drugs & Toilet Articles ...... 235.1 194.8 224.4 235.1Z er NEN a Re co esc coot cece 264.1 241.7 259.3 264.1 

2 Finance Companies ............ 296.5 268.9 291.2 296.5 ELC LCR bret ei eer 160.0 126.7 147.4 150.1 
abo TRRANGS: 2200s. cs.sscsescesse 226.1 205.5 220.8 226.1Z 3 Tires & Rubber . 47.3 42.6 45.0 47.3R 
at TOPOS 6 os cc cccserceissessteses 80.1 73.8 79.1 80.1P Gr NGMNGCON corte cciseccciec 96.1 91.2 91.9 92.1 

pe MRNENEMIE MS 50-0525 5c0-0s.<c-tancsaeises: 116.7 110.0 111.8 116.7 2 Variety Stores ............... 356.7 318.5 347.8 351.0 
HOH BATTING sc cccecscescsoscescvace 1346.1 =1175.6 1340.5 1346.1M 18 Unclassified (1945 Cl. —100) 113.6 98.2 109.1 111.6 
ew HIGH since: H—1937; M—1933; P—1931; O—1930; R—1929; S—1928. Y—New HIGH since Nov. 14, 1936. 


N : 
[New all-time HIGH. 
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Commodity prices are exerting more and more pressure 
against ceilings. The Dow-Jones futures index made a new 
all-time high. Strength in May rye and cotton, the only 
contracts in the index not subject to ceiling controls, was 
the dominant feature. All of the other grains held tight 
against the ceiling. If it were not for these ceilings, there 
is no telling how high the index would go at this time. The 
margin requirements were raised on both cotton and grains, 
but this had no more effect on prices than the 100 per 
cent requirements recently established for securities. 

Spot prices were also higher. The B.L.S. daily index of 28 
gauniiiies crossed the 18.8 line to reach a new high 
since the index was published. We mentioned in our last 
issue that import commodities had not changed in six 
months. Since then they have advanced around 2 points. 


Trend of Commodities 





The comprehensive weekly index of the B.L.S. moved above 
107 for a new high for the year. It is now in the clear and 
headed for the peak reached in 1920. 

The Government finally got off the fence and decided 
that a little inflation would do the country less harm than a 
little deflation. The new wage-price policy means higher 
prices for everything we use. Just how high prices go 
depends on labor, If labor really gets to work and turn; 
out finished goods in volume, then the price advance wil 
be nominal and of relatively short duration. If the current 
strikes are settled only to have a new set of strikes begin, 
we can look forward to a sharp rise in prices. In such a 
case one factor which cou'd bring about a price decline 
and a depression would be a record increase in imports 
which is remote at this time. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices — August 1939, equal 100 


Date 2 Wk. | Mo. 3 Mo.6 Mo. | Yr. Dec. 6 
Feb. 16 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 1941 
28 Basic Commodities 188.4 187.4 187.1 186.9 184.3 183.3 156.9 
1! Import Commodities .... 170.7 168.9 168.9 168.9 168.9 169.0 157.5 
17 Domestic Commodities.. 200.8 200.5 200.4 199.6 194.9 193.2 156.6 


RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 
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Average 1924-36 equals 100 


1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
High ............ 107.70 106.41 98.13 96.57 84.60 64.67 54.95 82.44 
Low .............. 104.21 93.90 92.44 88.45 55.45 46.59 45.03 52.03 
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1944 1945 1946 





Date 2 Wk. | Mo. 3 Mo. 6 Mo. | Yr. Dec.6 
Feb. 16 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 1/94! 
235.1 234.7 234.6 232.2 225.3 224.8 163.9 
215.0 213.3 213.7 212.7 208.2 208.4 169.2 
170.4 169.9 169.7 169.5 168.0 166.4 148.2 


7 Domestic Agricultural... 
12 Foodstuffs 
16 Raw Industrials .............. 




















COMMODITY FUTURES INDEX 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-5 Average equals 100 
Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6. 1941—85.0 











1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
i 96.2 95.8 945 92.9 85.7 783 65.8 938 
ROW asec tcsttose- 95.5 93.6 91.8 89.3 743 61.6 57.5 647 
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COMMODITY HIGHLIGHTS 





OATS ... the only grain which 
is in the surplus column at the 
present time is oats. The distant 
contracts of wheat, rye, corn, and 
barley are all tightly wedged 
against the ceiling. Only oats are 
selling at a discount and a small 
one at that. 

Due to the inability to obtain 
corn, the demand for oats has 
been very strong. The disappear- 
ance in the first half of the cur- 
rent crop year was 726 million 
bushels, a record. In spite of 
this, stocks of oats on January 1 
totaled more than 1 billion 
bushels, also a record. Most of 
this grain was being held on the 
farm. However, the commercial 
stocks at the present time are 
more than double those of a year 
ago; while the deliverable stocks 
at Chicago are almost 5 times as 
large as last year. 

The outlook is for a large carry- 
over and a larger crop. Weather 
conditions, to date, have been 
favorable. Prices will remain firm 
in the next two months of heavy 
feeding, but beyond that time the 
outlook is for lower prices. 


SUGAR... Any change in sugar 
prices in the next twelve months 
must of necessity be upward. Our 
current price level is being main- 
tained only because the Govern- 
ment is paying a subsidy of 1.4¢ 
a pound to growers in Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. As far as the 
domestic supply situation is con- 
cerned, we have already passed 
the point of acute shortage and 
will show a gradual but steady 
increase in supply for the re- 
mainder of the year. This im- 
provement should continue in 
1947 and by 1948 there is every 
indication that we will have a 
world surplus. 

A balance sheet in the domestic 
supply of sugar in 1944 and 
1945 would be as follows :— 





1945 1944 

(Short Tons) 
BINPORS: “Sess csuse ese 1,872,997 5,533,259 
Cane Production 44.852 503,145 
Beet Sugar c...005.. 1,043,034 1,156,309 
a 6,320,883 7,192,713 
This table reveals two facts— 


first, that we are dependent on 
imports for most of our supplies; 
and second, that our 1945 supply 
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was below that of 1944 in each 
category. 

What is the outlook for 1946? 
The combined domestic output of 
rane and beet sugar has been esti- 
mated around 1,750,000 tons, a 
sharp increase over a year ago. 
Cuba, our most important source 
of imports, is scheduled to supply 
us with 3,650,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 475,000 tons. Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii expect to ship 
50,000 more tons this year than 
last. Grindings in Puerto Rico 
are far ahead of a year ago and 
shipments will reach this country 
in volume in March. 

The outlook for 1947 is more 
favorable. European beet pro- 
duction will be back to normal by 
that time. World production will 
probably be above pre-war aver- 
ages. It must be remembered 
that inventories are nonexistent 
and it will take some time to 
bring stocks up to normal. This 
should be accomplished in 1947. 

We look for a world surplus 
by 1948. This will be due to two 
factors—first, a further acreage 
increase in the countries we have 
discussed above; and second, the 
re-entry of the Philippines into 
world markets. The Philippine 
Islands normally produce 1,200,- 
000 tons a year. 

Half of the mills in the Philip- 
pines were destroyed during the 
war and it will take considerable 
time to rebuild them. Planters 
will not increase their seed bed 
areas until conditions are more 
settled. It thus appears that the 
1947-48 crop will be the first of 
any size. The addition of these 
114 million tons to the world pro- 
duction should give us a surplus. 


BUTTER . For the past two months 
the production of butter was at 
the lowest rate since 1920. The 
trend is upward and by May 
there should be a definitely better 
supply situation. In spite of a 
record output of milk the pro- 
duction of butter will be below a 
year ago. This is because cream 
brings a higher price. As long as 
this is true, only a small per cent 
of the cream will be churned into 
butter. There has been some talk 
about adjusting ceiling prices, 
but so far it is just talk. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Amer- 
icans. This is number ninety of a@ series. 


ScHENLEY Distitters Corp., New YorE 


In Frankfort-on-Main 


The recent capture of Frankfort- 


on-Main brings back a lot of mem- 


| ories. 


It reminds us, too, that there 


| lived in Frankfort, in the sixteenth 


| Latin on “The Art of Drinking.” 


century, a man named Vincentius 
Obsopoeus. He wrote three books in 
We 


| have, here at Schenley, an English 





translation which appeared in a jour- 
nal sponsored by one of America’s 
leading Universities. We wish that 
we had sufficient space to give you 
a good sample from the apparently 
inspired pen of Vincentius Obsopoeus. 
But we cannot resist the temptation 
to quote a few brief excerpts. 
Book 1 starts with these lines: “If 
any of you in this city are ignorant 
of the art of drinking, read me, and 
drink more wisely for this garnered 
skill. ... We must cultivate Bacchus 
with skill in order not to drink the 
pleasant wine crudely, at feasts. 
Unless Bacchus is worshipped with 
particular skill, as is proper, the wor- 
shipper will see the god angered. For 


| he is as unappeasable as he is natural- 


ly peaceful, when he is approached 
unworthily.” 

And then, he says: “My spirit 
doesn’t burn at all to write of a crowd 
of gluttons, who wickedly squander 
your riches night and day. I sing of 
the lawful banquet and permissible 
drinking.” 

Well, there we have a good preach- 
ment on moderation—and we're all 
for it. 

But, let Vincentius Obsopoeus 
tlose this column, as he closes his 
Book 3: “...my Muse has no shock- 
ing wicked deed to tell. I have pointed 
out the temperate feasts of a lawful 
Bacchus, and sometimes the jesting 
battles of permissible wine. For that 
reason I am not to be condemned by 
hostile judges. ... The game has an 
end. . . . Give wine to the teacher. 
For I seek no other reward from 
you, and while you practice my art 
..., l entreat you, O pupils, remem- 
ber me!” 


MARK MERIT 


of ScHENLEY DistILters Corp. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to Schenley 
Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a booklet con- 
taining reprints of earlier articles on various 
subiects in this series. 
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Changing Oil Picture 





(Continued from page 640) 


fortable progress during the now 
near-chaotic conditions rampant 
throughout the country, volume 
and earnings are bound to con- 
tract temporarily compared with 
wartime peaks, and during the 
current year it should occasion 
no surprise if payment of extra 
dividends became a less frequent 
practice than in the recent past. 

At the moment, production of 
gasoline from expanded facilities 
has far outrun demand, so that 
storage stocks of this basic money 
maker for the oil industry are 
piling up. Consequently, com- 
petition has already showed its 
ugly head, leading to price cut- 
ting in several heavy consuming 
sections of the country. Whether 
more of this trend will become 
expressive in coming months re- 
mains to be seen, but as long as 
price ceilings remain in effect the 
dealers rather than the public 
may be the major gainers. Mean- 
while, supplies of much needed 
fuel oil and kerosene have not 
kept pace with the seasonal de- 
mand, for profit margins are slim- 
mer on this kind of production 
and refiners naturally prefer to 
load up with the most profitable 
items which, with time, they are 
certain to find a market for. In 
other words, current production 
lacks the balance which it would 
achieve under normal conditions, 
and oversupply of gasoline has 
become top heavy,—so heavy, in 
fact, that prices are obliged to 
soften. 


Mixed Prospects 


In readjusting to peacetime 
conditions the oil industry faces 
both good and less favorable fac- 
tors than many other forms of 
enterprise, when it comes to the 
question of taxes. The Supreme 
Court recently has settled favor- 
ably the question of allowable de- 
ductions from taxable income of 
reserves set up on company books 
for depletion, a very substantial 
item for producers of crude. As 
for the elimination of excess pro- 
fits taxes, the industry in general 
had to pay a minor amount of 
these in war years compared with 
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other segments of our economy, 
because taxable income was 
greatly reduced by deductions 
for heavy drilling expenses, and 
this process will no longer be per- 
missible now that EPT has van- 
ished from the picture. While 
the tax cushion for many oil con- 
cerns will be only modest, fact 
is that extravagantly conducted 
drilling operations will taper off 
now to produce a_ substantial 
shrinkage in outlays for this pur- 
pose. During wartime, cost of 
drilling the average well soared 
to above $50,000 against about 
half that amount in prewar. 


Higher Wages 

The seemingly inevitable wage 
boost of 18% of course will have 
its impact upon 1946 earnings, 
or until such time as price con- 
trols are removed. While the cur- 
rent weakness in the gasoline 
market should justifiably signal 
farewell to ceiling prices, there 
are no signs as yet that relief of 
this kind may soon be expected. 
So diverse, however, are the 
sources of income and so highly 
mechanized are the operations of 
the larger integrated concerns, 
that to absorb the increased wage 
costs should not entail a too seri- 
ous inroad upon net earnings. 
Taxable income also will shrink 
from the additional costs which 
may be deducted. In a peak year 
like 1944, consolidated gross in- 
come of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) amounted to approxi- 
mately $1.6 billion compared with 
a domestic payroll of $168 mil- 
lion for about 49,000 employees. 
While, due to complexities, it is 
unsafe to infer that in this in- 
stance the wage boost would have 
amounted to 1.8% of gross sales 
or that such a yardstick could be 
applied to 1946, it appears that 
the wage factor in relation to 
gross sales for this far flung en- 
terprise is less than average. Dol- 
larwise, it might add above $25 
million to operating costs, a size- 
able sum, and payments to em- 
ployees in foreign lands would 
be reckoned with also. To attempt 
to gauge net results in 1946 
would be sheer guesswork and a 
waste of time, except to predict 
on general terms that earnings 


for the first half of 1946 should 





trend downward, but that in the 
latter half of the year substantial 
improvement should set in. Simi- 
lar trends should also be expected 
of other large concerns in the 
industry. 

Assuming that the new wage- 
price policies live up to the hopes 
of their sponsors, and that indus- 
try is able to again make an all- 
out effort to achieve productive 
efficiency in biting into the steadi- 
ly mounting deferred demand, 
few segments of our economy 
have brighter growth prospects 
than those of the oil industry. 
For a number of years to come, 
after the ball starts to roll, mar- 
kets for fuel oil, gasoline, lubri- 
cants, ingredients for making 
synthetic rubber, and thousands 
of newly developed by-products 
of petroleum and natural gas are 
likely to keep all the major 
giants in the petroleum industry 
exceedingly busy. Quite aside 
from the prospect of servicing 
millions of new automobiles in ex- 
panding number, military and 
commercial aviation are certain 
to require huge amounts of pe- 
troleum products. Already lead- 
ers in the industry are bidding 
astonishing sums for airport 
privileges, concessions at New 
York’s new Idlewild Field, in- 
volving outlays which run into 
the millions. The coming build- 
ing boom will bring a vast ex- 
pansion in needs for fuel oil, and 
as for industrial markets, it 
would be difficult to name an en- 
terprise which in one way or 
another does not use petroleum 
in some form; diesel powered en- 
gines of every description are 
becoming more and more popu- 
lar. 

Foreign Holdings 

Completion of the Anglo- 
American Oil agreement goes a 
long way towards a promise of 
expanding export business also, 
for the two countries control 
about 90% of the world pro- 
duction, aside from Russia. De- 
velopment of huge oil reserves 
in the Middle East, the East 
Indies and in Latin-America 
will now become well stabilized 
and distribution policies will gain 
a new measure of harmony. With 
Washington in close accord with 
our major producers to establish 
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an over-all national oil conser- 
vation program, subsidiaries of 
such concerns as Standard Oil 
Co. of California, Texas Co. and 
Gulf Oil Co. are in process : of 
spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the rich oil fields of 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq and other sec- 
tions of the Middle East. Among 
important holders of oil lands in 
Venezuela and other countries in 
the Southern hemisphere are 
Gulf Oil, Creole Petroleum, 
Barnsdall Oil Co., Pantepec Oil 
Co., and Amerada Petroleum Co. 
As ample sources of oil supply 
are the major factor in the in- 
dustry, confidence in the future 
outlook is enhanced by the $2.5 
billion invested by American con- 
cerns in foreign lands to bolster 
the enormous domestic output. 


Sound Finances 


The larger, well integrated 
concerns, all said, enjoy soundly 
predicated potentials for both in- 
creasing demand and supply, and 
as time passes earnings and di- 
vidends are likely to reflect these 
promising advantages, despite 
the certainty of keen competition 
in both domestic and foreign 
fields. Never was the physical 
and financial structure of the 
industry so well prepared as now 
to make the most of its coming 
opportunities. By consistent re- 
investment of reserves established 
for depletion and by retention of 
earnings in the business, thirty 
of the leading oil concerns made 
capital expenditures of $8.1 bil- 
lion between 1934 and 19465. 
After payment of $2.4 million 
in dividends during the period 
cited, additions to working capi- 
tal topped $700 million, although 
new funds from sale of securities 
or borrowings amounted to only 
$400 million. Such figures point 
to an exceptionally strong status 
for shareholders of these concerns ; 
to give a clearer view of indi- 
vidual company positions the 
reader is referred to the ap- 
pended statistical table, covering 
a number of important producers 
and distributers. 

Marketwise, the oil shares have 
tended to lag behind the gen- 
eral market as a rule, although 
based on the scramble for at- 
tractive yields prices have con- 
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sistently hardened during the 
past year. Partially accounting 
for the relative sluggishness, 
perhaps, has been a feeling that 
with a slackening of military de- 
mand, earnings would rapidly 
decline, a potential indicated by 
the current modest price-earn- 
ings ratios disclosed by the sta- 
tistical table. In view of the past 
records of many concerns ap- 
pearing on the list, their gratify- 
ing financial status and above- 
average prospects in the longer 
range, however, current prices do 
not appear to have adequately 
discounted strongly marked me- 
dium term potentials. 





Radio Companies 





(Continued from page 645) 


the new colored version recently 
introduced by Columbia Broad- 
casting. National Broadcasting, 
on the other hand, has invested 
an estimated $20 million in black 
and white television. Perfection 
and adoption of the process for 
televising color would make all 
present television sets obsolete be- 
cause of the necessity of broad- 
casting color via ultrahigh wave 
lengths. Before television ma- 
tures, however, it will have to 
have the support of large adver- 
tisers (for which the color version 
would seem to have the greatest 
appeal) and a national network 
of television broadcasting facili- 
ties built up. Television is a 
dynamic and exciting potential 
but, before it is likely to be much 
of a factor in the earnings of the 
industry, many more millions of 
dollars will have to be invested in 
its development. 

Near term possibilities for an 
appreciable expansion in the 
earnings of broadcasting com- 
panies are limited. An increase in 
rates might be justified in those 
localities where population has 
grown and some further gains 
may result from the increased 
use of daylight time and “spot” 
broadcasting by advertisers, but 
on the whole, the outlook is for 
stable rather than rising earn- 
ings. 

Confronted with the implica- 
tions of the foregoing discussion, 
it is rather obvious that the 
shares of leading radio receiving 


set manufacturers are beset with 
a number of distinctly specula- 


tive factors. In time a few of 
these companies are likely to 
emerge head and shoulders above 
competitors, but until they do the 
investor, unwilling to risk a 
guess, but desirous of having a 
stake in the industry, could do so 
through the medium of such com- 
panies as General Electric and 
Westinghouse Electric which are 
not only prominent in radio but 
have widely diversified interests 
in other major industrial fields as 
well. 





Prospects Bright 





(Continued from page 647) 


price competition that before the 


war restricted profit margins. 
Economists feel confident that 


demand for tires from motor car 
manufacturers together with re- 
placement requirements will be so 
large for the next two or three 
years that all available plant ca- 
pacity can be profitably utilized. 
On such a basis, it is easy to cal- 
culate probable pre-tax net in- 
come by using 1941 results as a 
guide. On a 38 per cent tax rate. 
almost spectacular earnings can 
be visualized — provided labor 
troubles can be avoided. 

For the longer term, assurance 
may be found in wartime develop- 
ment of new products in the field 
of plastics. Potentialities in this 
direction are fabulous. Although 
it is impractical now to attempt 
to foresee earnings and dividend 
consequences, there can be little 
doubt but that the groundwork 
has been laid for steady ex- 
pansion in output. This, of 
course, is favorable, for as point- 
ed out previously volume produc- 
tion is an effective antidote to 
rising labor costs. 





Pre-Fabricated Homes 





(Continued from page 653) 


will agree to take delivery of any 
homes which the producer is not 
able to sell and will dispose of 
them for use in veterans’ housing. 

Pre-fabricated homes have long 
been a promise to be redeemed at 
some vague time in the future. 
The idea of applying mass pro- 
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-Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable March 
20, 1946, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1946. 


Wa ter A, Peterson, Treasurer 
February 18, 1946. 





























UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 1, 1946. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 


Secretary and Treasurer 











duction methods to housing has 
encouraged the talents of en- 
gineers for some years, but the 
biggest obstacle has been misun- 
derstanding on the part of the 
public as to just what a pre-fab- 
ricated house is, and opposition 
from entrenched labor unions, 
fearful that members would lose 
their jobs. These same obstacles 
are still present, but are not im- 
possible to overcome. Large de- 
partment stores are selling and 
publicizing pre-fabricated houses 
and their exhibitions are being 
greeted by hordes of people with 
delighted ‘“Oh’s” and “Ah’s”. 
With the strong likelihood that 
every available building crafts- 
man can be steadily employed for 
some years to come, unions may 
be willing to be more co-operative. 

If you are a veteran and in 
need of a home, it might be worth 
your while to look into the pos- 
sibilities of pre-fabricated houses. 





Functions of the 
Export-Import Bank 





(Continued from page 636) 


a portion of the risk for its own 
account. 

(3) Extension of credit to 
smaller exporters and importers 
of experience and good repute. 
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Such credits ranging from $5,000 
to $20,000 were revolving (were 
turned over three to four times a 
year) and were made available 
upon presentation for discount by 
the Bank, through its agent bank, 
of 90-day drafts on approved 
foreign purchasers. 

(4) Loans to foreign countries 
(such as the credit extended to 
the Bank of Brazil in 1939) to 
carry them during the periods 
when they were temporarily short 
of dollar exchange. This pre- 
vented the tying up of the capital 
of our trading establishments as 
blocked funds. 

(5) Loans to foreign govern- 
ments or their agencies to enable 
them to buy in this country 
machinery and materials for the 
construction of productive public 
works (highways) and for the 
development of their natural re- 
sources, so as to increase their 
purchasing power and trade. 

(6) During the war, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank extended cre- 
dits to stimulate foreign produc- 
tion and to expedite transporta- 
tion of strategic materials needed 
in the war effort. 


(7) Because of transportation 
difficulties, the Export-Import 
inaugurated during the war a 
plan for underwriting letters of 
credit opened in this country by 
domestic commercial banks in 
favor of approved foreign banks. 
A feature of this service is a 
provision that payment can be 
made against manufacturers’ cer- 
tificates of completion or railway 
bills instead of ocean shipping 
documents, ordinarily required. 
The Export-Import Bank as- 
sumed the responsibility for ship- 
ment of goods within 3 months 
from the date of payment to the 
manufacturer. 


(8) Since the expansion of the 
Export Bank’s lending power last 
Summer, some $655 million of its 
funds were tied in the so-called 
“Jend-lease take out” loans (see 
table). These loans, made under 
the provisions of the so-called 3-c 
lend-lease agreement, are to run 
for 30 years and bear 23% in- 
terest; they provide funds for 
payment for goods requisitioned 
but not contracted for as of V-J 
Day. 


(9) Not related to the termina- 
tion of lend-lease are “recon- 
struction” loans of which thus far 
seven were made, involving $325 
milion. They are 5-20 year serial 
loans, bearing an average interest 
of 3 per cent, and they provide 
funds for urgently needed mate- 
rials, equipment, and services. An 
exception is the loan to Denmark, 
which bears a slightly higher in- 
terest and is for 5-25 years. The 
Export-Import Bank acted in this 
case as underwriter, parceling out 
the Danish notes bearing %% to 
the commercial banks. With the 
service fee included, the banks 
made 114%, while the Export-Im- 
port Bank will make 214% for 
the underwriting, guarantee and 
risk inyolved. In passing upon the 
$25 million loan to Greece, the 
State Department hinted “the 
extent of possible further Amer- 
ican economic assistance will be 
influenced by the effectiveness 
with which the Greek Government 
deals with the problem of eco- 
nomic stabilization”’. 


Study of Debt Record 


In this connection it may be 
added that under its new policy 
the Export-Import Bank will 
study the debt record of each ap- 
plying country (which may force 
some Latin American countries to 
resume payments on their de- 
faulted bonds) and that it will 
require, in addition to all pre 
vious requirements, all informa- 
tion that is also requested by the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in case the Bank decides 
to offer any particular country’s 
notes for sale. Most of the notes 
would bear 4 per cent interest and 
would run for 20 years. Their 
sale would release the Bank’s 
funds for other lending. 


(9) Last October, the Export- 
Import Bank set aside $100,000,- 
000 to finance the export of 
about 800,000 bales of cotton. 
In the case of European coun- 
tries, credit will have to be re- 
paid 15 months after the arrival 
of the cotton abroad; in the case 


of China, the repayment is to be: 


made after 24 months. 
It may be added that from its 


organization in 1934 up to June 


15, 1945 the bank earned about 
$42 million, of which $18 million 
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was paid in dividends on the 
preferred stock held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corpora- 
tion. At that time, only one loan 
of $178,000 was reported to be 
in default out of outstanding 
loans of $208,000,000. The car- 
dinal principle of the Export- 
Import Bank operations is that it 
does not compete with commercial 
banks, but rather cooperates with 
them. It prefers to receive ap- 
plication for loans through com- 
mercial banks and in turn uses 
them for making funds available 
to borrowers under lines of credit. 
More Lending Power 

The Export Import Bank is 
not intended to compete with the 
International Bank either. But 
because of great demand for 
medium-term credit to finance ex- 
ports of capital goods, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank must carry 
the major burden until the Inter- 
national Bank is in full opera- 
tions. Eventually the National 
Advisory Council on Internation- 
al Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems (NAC), which was created 
by the Bretton Woods Legisla- 
tion and which, incidentally, has 
the same membership as the Ad- 
visory Board of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, is to coordinate our 
international lending policies by 
chaneling all foreign loans re- 
quests either to the Export-Im- 
port Bank or to the International 
Bank. If the rumors emanating 
from Washington are correct, 
that the British loan will be the 
first and last loan to be sent to 
Congress for approval, some in- 
crease in lending power of the 
Export-Import Bank may _ be 
necessary during the next few 
months. 

Meanwhile the foreign loans 
already made by the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the unfreezing of 
blocked balances here, and the 
accumulated gold and dollar re- 
serves are providing most of the 
foreign countries with more than 
sufficient purchasing power for 
our goods. The danger is that 
competition may develop for 
goods which are short in supply. 
In December, the commercial ex- 
ports of our goods (i.e. exports 
other than lend-lease or UNRRA 


exports) climbed to $522 mil- 


lion—almost double the level ear- 
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lier in the year, leaving an excess 
of exports of $220 million. At 
that rate, commercial exports 
may well reach 6.5 to $7 billion 
in 1946, which is high enough 
when one considers that our pro- 
duction is and prebably will con- 
tinue to be retarded by strikes 
and shortages. 





Evaluating Financial 
Positions, Profit Margins, 
and Prospecis 





(Contiued from page 631) 


the current ratio practically 
unchanged at about 2.6 to 1. 
Holdings of U.S. and Canadian 
securities rose by some $10 
million compared with the pre- 
vious year and these along with 
cash in the banks fully covered 
current liabilities of every discrip- 
tion. Despite a relative sales gain 
of $15 million, rising costs tend- 
ed to reduce operating income by 
almost $1 million. Fees earned 
by subsidiaries on Government 
contracts also declined by some 
$2 million. But diminishing EPT 
taxes supported final net to $13.3 
million, practically the same as 
in 1944. 

Perhaps a_ typical balance 
sheet to illustrate conditions in 
the field of farm equipment is 
that of the Oliver Corporation. 
Military contracts terminated 
after V-J Day have been rapidly 
in process of settlement and in 
any event no longer were a major 
part of volume constituents. De- 
cline in sales of war products did 
reduce sales for the year to some 
extent, in fact by some $8 mil- 
lion or approximately 12% com- 
pared with 1944. Diminishing 
profit margins on the company’s 
regular production, plus accel- 
erated amortization charged to 
income, tended to bring net pro- 
fit down to $1.67 million against 
about $2.3 million in the previous 
year. The financial position of 
the company is stronger than 
ever with cash on hand nearly 
equal to all current liabilities and 
a current ratio of better than 5 
to 1. Prospects for the farm ma- 
chinery makers in the medium 
term range are bright and this 
concern is in record good shape 
to make the most of its expanding 





opportunities, when the economy 
finally overcomes current handi- 
caps. 

October 31, 1945 annual re- 
port of Dresser Industries, Inc., 
consolidated to reflect the posi- 
tion of its 14 subsidiaries, four 
of which were acquired only 
last year, warrants examination. 
Sales of the company to its pri- 
mary market, the oil industry, 
rose by 55% compared with 
1944, along with a rise in gross 
profits of 50%. But selling and 


general expenses climbed by 
113%, leaving pre-tax income 


almost unchanged from the pre- 
vious year. A drop of about 60% 
in reserves set up for renegotia- 
tion, however, landed final net 
earnings on the up side by about 
20%. While relative current lia- 
bilities remained fairly even, and 
total current assets rose impres- 
sively, bulk of the net gain was 
in inventories and_ receivables 
rather than in cash, a circum- 
stance perhaps accountable for 
the recently deferred current di- 
vidend. 


R. J. Reynolds 


In scanning the year end state- 
ment of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. against the one of 1944, it 
will be noted that a sharp gain in 
total assets was achieved, in main 
caused by a $58 million increase 
in tobacco supplies on hand. By 
sale during the year of $49 mil- 
lion 3.60% preferred stock, how- 
ever, and by additional borrow- 
ings, working capital soared by 
$50 million, placing the current 
ratio at about 3 to 1. Sales and 
net earnings trended upward 
moderately, the latter despite 
heavy taxes which will diminish 
in the current year. 

Continued strengthening of its 
already solid financial position is 
indicated for Endicott Johnson 
Corporation, important makers 
of shoes, to judge by its Novem- 
ber 30, 1945 annual report. 
Available working capital showed 
an improvement of about $2 mil- 
lion, with cash in the bank ex- 
ceeding all current liabilities by 
almost $5 million. Conservative 
policies have led this concern to 
charge against operating income 
each year moderate but in the 
aggregate sizeable reserves for 
possible adjustments of inventory 
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Serving American Industry Since 1916 
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BIG DIVIDENDS FOR $4 


IN THE 
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For Investors and Traders 
Save time, effort and money by keepin 
your financ’ al records up-to-date this easy 
way. Simplifies capital gain and loss ac. 
counts through the 


"AUTOMATIC" 


Long & Short Term Indicator 
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=> COLUMBIAN 
CARBON. COMPANY 


Nanety-Seventh Consecutive 
Quarterty Dividend 


The Directois o:1 Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
uarterty dividend of thi-ty-five cent: 
| ag per share payable March 11, 
1946 to stockholders of record Febru- 

ary 25, 1946,a 3P M 
~EORGE L. BUBL 


Treasurer 











values and for postwar contin- 
gencies. Total reserves of this 
kind now amount to above $6.6 
million. If 1946 volume shows 
little decline from the $102 mil- 
lion shown for last year, elimina- 
tion of $4.8 million EPT taxes 
will substantially serve to widen 
profit margins, with further 
benefit to shareholders or to 
working capital position. 





Realistic Survey 
of the Steels 





(Continued from page 643) 


of reducing tax liabilities and en- 
larging cash reserves. 

The beneficial effect on balance 
sheets of this development is not 
generally appreciated. In the 
case of Bethlehem Steel, for ex- 
ample, it is apparent that sub- 
stantial financial improvement 
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has taken place in recent years. 
This has been emphasized by 
write-off of plant improvements 
undertaken to fill war contracts. 
The corporation had unamor- 
tized defense projects of more 
than $72 million at the end of 
1944. Probably as much as $50 
million of this item found its way 
into additional working capital 
through accelerated amortiza- 
tion. In addition, a postwar re- 
fund of nearly $30 million was 
added to “net quick” by reason 
of the new tax law. Working 
capital of this company at the 
end of 1945 is estimated to have 
approximated $350 million or a 
gain of almost $60 million for the 
year. During the war, funded 
debt was reduced about $30 mil- 
lion and working capital in- 
creased more than $200 million. 
This represents a financial better- 
ment of some $230 million which 
may explain, in part at least, the 
advance in this stock in the last 
couple of years. 
Improved Finances 


This trend has been especially 
notable among the large pro- 
ducers. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube has reduced its funded debt 
by $50 million in the war years 
and has eliminated its $15 million 


preferred stock issue. In addi- 
tion, working capital has en- 


larged to the extent of about $70 
million. This represents a net 
improvement applicable to the 
common stock of $82 million, 
which would be equivalent to 
almost $50 a share on the out- 
standing common shares. 
Although such financial prog- 
ress contributes to better earn- 
ings only to the extent that fixed 
charges are lower, it seems ap- 
parent that the stronger balance 
sheets justify more liberal ap- 
praisement of common stocks. Ac- 
cordingly, higher price-earnings 
ratios may be considered reason- 
able, especially because manage- 
ments may feel inclined toward 
greater liberality in dividends. 
It probably is hazardous to 
present forecasts of earnings for 
1946 when it seems obvious that 
first quarter statements will pre- 
sent such disheartening reading. 
Nevertheless, unless further in- 
dustrial complications develop, 
the major steel producers should 
be able to attain a high level of 
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earnings by the third or fourth 
quarter. With increased eff 
ciency and with the benefit of 
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lower depreciation charges, net plete 
income available for common Jip the 
stocks should range well above re- J pers. 
sults in any recent year. The § jo qu 
smaller marginal companies previo 
would seem to have an opportun- payab 
ity of doing relatively better. The | jurviv 
outlook for them is not quite so Jinue 
clear at the moment, but if no Pitioat 
serious obstacles develop to pre | oT), 
vent adoption of price increases, J yi1| 7 
concerns in this category should font 
improve profit margins. omy 
The outlook for fabricators is - 
not so encouraging. They face a? 
the prospect of rapidly rising - 
costs of semi-finished steel. Until i 
they can work out a formula for 
raising their ceiling prices, the bili 
squeeze may be more intense for |" lit 
them than for fully integrated |" 
companies. — pail 
The steel industry always has t 
been regarded as a “feast-or- |™ 
famine” business. High wage be _ 
rates wrung from management life 1 
by powerful unions together with partn 
rigid OPA ceilings have tended beari 
to threaten realization of the § #! th 
“feast” anticipated from postwar Fr 
prosperity, but so far as can be 9 Seen 
discerned at the moment, these J Suran 
repressive factors cannot per- busin 
manently prevent considerable J not o 
further fattening before the even- | value 
tual “famine” arrives. well. 
Life Insurance—a Opr 
Vital Factor and 
a 
(Continued from page 654) — 
buyer of their interest, or sell the (C 
surviving partner’s interest to TT 
the heirs, or else purchase of the J Augu 
heirs’ interest by the surviving Jarrea 
partner or partners. Any of FT whicl 
these will entail the maximum of Jarrea 
difficulty. share 
Let us consider the situation J for { 
where life insurance supports the ]30, © 
partnership agreement. A buy ] $4.4 
and sell agreement binding the | for 
partners irrevocably is drawn $1945 
and supplemented with an Jshow 
amount of life insurance on each J capit 
of the partners proportionate to | ible. 
his interests. A buy ard _ sell F< 
agreement will set forth the pro- [1945 
viso that in the event of the death } profi 
of the partner the proceeds of | 000 
the life insurance on his life will J shar 
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provide the cash with which to 
buy out his heirs and give com- 
plete ownership of the business 
to the surviving partner or part- 
ners. In this way there can be 
no question but that a fair value 
previously established will be 
payable to the heirs and that the 
survivor or survivors can con- 
tinue the business without loss or 
litigation. 

The same life insurance which 
will provide the benefits just 
mentioned can also provide defi- 
nite benefits to the partners while 
they are living. The cash and 
loan values increasing each year 
form a fund which may be avail- 
able as a loan at any time. Like- 
wise, the same policies can be 
utilized to obtain additional 
credit from a bank for the pur- 
pose of replacing machinery, 
buildings or such other equip- 
ment and business needs as may 
be necessary. As a matter of fact, 
life insurance on the lives of 
partners has a definite value and 
bearing on the credit status while 
all the partners are living. 

From the aforegoing, it will be 
seen that any study of life in- 
surance will enable progressive 
business organizations to obtain 
not only present benefits of great 
value but also future 
well. 


ones as 





Opportunities for Income 
and Appreciation in Bonds 
and Preferred Stocks 





(Continued from page 651) 


The company paid $3.00 on 
August 24, 1945 on account of 
arrears on the 6% preferred, 
which on January 1, 1946 total 
arrears amounted to $92.50 a 
share. Improvement in profits 
for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, is expected from the 
$4.49 per share preferred shown 
for the year ended June 30, 
1945. Payment against arrears 
should be more liberal and a re- 
capitalization may become feas- 
ible. 

For the year ended June 30, 
1945, provisions for the excess 
profit tax amounted to $1,228,- 
000 equivalent to $5.75 per 
share of preferred stock. With 
the elimination of the excess 
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profit tax on January Ist, plus 
the fact that sales are expected 
to rise sharply in the coming 
months, dividend requirements on 
the preferred stock should be cov- 
ered by a much better margin. 
The preferred stock is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and has had a price range this 
year of: High 9914; low 5914. 
Due to the improved outlook for 
earnings and the company’s 


strong working capital positiong 


the preferred stock, while specu- 
lative, has possibilities for further 
appreciation. The market is thin 
on most preferred stocks and sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations. This 
should be taken into considera- 
tion when making any bid for 
such issues. Current price 86. 





Where Do We Stand 
Now? 





(Continued from page 626) 
cons concerning this new adven- 
ture in State control which will 
flood upon Congress, for the im- 
plications involved are enormous 
and can affect everyone’s welfare, 
for better or for worse. And it 
would be unwise to draw over- 
hasty conclusions in listening to 
the pleas of this or that pressure 
group, or to get panicky if the 
final outcome does not meet in- 
dividual preferences. Fact is that 
lack of co-ordination of valid 
arguments rather than their basic 
soundness seriously adds to the 
complexities which have arisen. 
Obscured in the background, of 
course, are far-reaching political 
forces and alliances, social plan- 
ning and long range objectives 
not easy to detect. Equally im- 
portant in the current confusion 
is an obvious exaggeration or 
ignorance by public officials and 
experts of the widely discussed 
subject of “inflation,” and over- 
emphasis on the plight of badly 
termed “Under - privileged 
Classes.” That everyone in the 
country would like to see his hard- 
earned income stretch as far as 
possible goes without saying; a 
spiral wage-price rise in the long 
run is something to dread. But 
none of the numerous forces which 
combine to produce such a _ po- 
tential disaster alone can prevent 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 113 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company has been declared payable at 
the Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y., on Monday, March 25, 
1946, to stockholders of record at three 
o’clock ©. M., on Monday, March 4, 1946. 
The stock transfer books will not be closed 
for the payment of this dividend. 


J.A.SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., February 21, 1946. 








Informa tion 
FOR 


INVESTORS 


ww OW 


On request on your letterhead, but 
without obligation, any of the circu- 
lars listed below will be sent direct 
from the issuing firm. Limit each 
letter to a request for one circular, 
giving your name and address. 

ADDRES S : Information for 
Investors Department—Magazine of 
Wall Street, 90 Broaa Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Bank Stocks—16 New York and 14 
out of town Banks discussed in cir- 
cular issued by large New York 
Stock Pxchange firm. 

Primer for Investors—Guide book for 
new investors to explain the termin- 
ology of Wall Street. Also a section 
devoted to estates, trusts and wills. 
Prepared by large N.Y.S.E. member 
firm. 

Know-As-You-Go Guide—Descriptive 
leaflet of the Handy Record Book 
for investors, providing a simplified 
record of capital gains and losses. 
Method outlined to keep investment 
records in ‘‘automatic’’ order. 
Francisco Sugar Co. — Circular pre- 
pared by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Rights — Warrants—Scrip-——-Member 
firm N.Y.S.E. has available complete 
information on these matters. 























or create it. Thus when one side 
champions full production, an- 
other, price controls and still an- 
other, income adjustments as 
being the sole panacea, all have a 
basis of truth but only half 
truth. Too frequently over- 
looked in current hectic discus- 
sions is the inescapable fact that 
necessary Government reliance 
upon bank credit in wartime has 
created two dollars of purchasing 
power for every dollar of goods 
available, and that when more 
goods are produced just that 
much additional buying quality 
will appear upon the market. Not 
that this factor alone is the de- 
terminant, but that it is a force 
which can not be overlooked in 
the over-all search for a correc- 
tive. 

As for “classes,” there are no 
such things in this Land of Free- 
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A Program for 
Salting Away 
STOCK PROFITS 


S this the time to protect your 

Stock Market profits? Only two 
Bull Markets in history have 
exceeded the present one in extent 
and duration. Whether the Market 
goes substantially higher or not, 
this may prove a good time to 
adopt a definite plan for salting 
away part of your Stock gains. 


4 Plans Outlined 

This week’s UNITED Report presents 
4 plans for handling your account under 
present Market conditions, all designed to 
protect profits in a rising Market. If you 
have sizable profits and want to guard 
against the possibility of a Market decline, 
and at the same time maintain a fair income 
return, you will want to read this timely 
report. 
Send for Bulletin CT-15 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
210 Newbury St. : .. Boston I6, Mass. 
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———— 
E. 1. DU PoNT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 
WitmincTon, DELAWARE: February 18, 1946 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 25, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1946; also $1.25 a share, as the first 
‘interim’? dividend for 1946, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable March 14, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on February 25, 1946. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 































dom and Opportunity, despite all 
efforts of the New Deal dreamers 
to create them. In the greed for 
power, politicians and_ strong 
labor groups, however, have 
found the terminology useful in 
attracting votes, until all sight 
has been lost of the general wel- 
fare of the vast majority. Every- 
one glories in the effort to sustain 
living standards at increasingly 
peak levels, but when the struggle 
tends to heap up gains for the 
highest paid group of workers at 
the expense of the nation as a 
whole, it can only spell eventual 
deterioration. If inflation is as 
dangerous as Washington shouts, 
the folly of saddling the economy 
with an estimated additional $10 
billion purchasing power through 
the wage boost is obvious. 
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Until July 1, at least, industry 
will be obliged to push ahead 
blindly towards the promised era 
of unprecented prosperity, con- 
scious at every step that profits 
may be severely squeezed by con- 
tinued price controls and all-time 
high costs of labor and materials. 
Only Congress can decide how 
much longer the controls will con- 
tinue. While a definite pattern 
for both wages and prices has 
been set for the major steel con- 
cerns, Washington has announced 
that hereafter no predetermina- 
tion of price increases will be 
granted until after wage disputes 
have been settled. Such a policy 
is likely to drag out for months 
perhaps interrupting the opera- 
tions of thousands of independ- 
ent producers, if strike activities 
spread. Thus even when and as 
the steel, electric, automotive and 
farm equipment industries get 
under full headway, deliveries of 
a single essential part from some 
small supplier may have to be 
awaited, before the flow of pro- 
duction becomes smooth. 

Investor anxiety in the current 
confusion is of course heightened 
by the announced policies re- 
garding potential price increases. 
Despite reassuring utterances 
from Washington that fair play 
will be the rule, the yardstick of 
earnings for 1936-39 is to be the 
determining factor. As more than 
250,000 concerns in 1939 re- 
ported no profits at all, and the 
base period itself was generally 
sub-normal for industry as a 
whole, the broad outlook for fair 
profit margins is not too reassur- 
ing. * Although — shareholder’s 
profits presently are subject to 
double taxation, no recognition 
by the Government has been 
granted to this 20-million seg- 
ment of the population that 
living costs have soared for them 
as much as for the worker. 

Summing up, industry in the 
near term will accelerate to 
record speed again, but for some 
time to come, earnings reports 
are likely to show drastic varia- 
tions in interim prosperity. Red 
ink and dividend reductions for 
a while may become more expres- 
sive in the daily news, especially 
in industries where wage costs are 
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an important factor in determin- 
ing earnings. On the other hand, 
it must be realized that manufac- 
turing supplies a minor portion 
of the national income and that 
many other enterprises will con- 
tinue as currently to enjoy above 
average gains. Above all, between 
improved technology and proven 
efficiency, there can be no doubt 
that management generally will 
outride the squall successfully, 
given a bit of time. If their 
burden proves too heavy, the na- 
tion is bound to alleviate it at the 
polls. 





For Profit and Income 





(Continued from page 657) 
eastern lines, are going to be 
quite poor. The steel strike took 
a heavy toll in freight revenue. 
Then, too, most roads probably 
will make deductions for the com- 
ing retroactive wage increases, 
though the amount of the latter 
is still to be determined. EPT 
carryback credits are unlikely to 
be taken into income accounts 
until late in the year. It is be- 
lieved the wage boost will be 
around 15%. Any offsetting rate 
increase granted by the ICC 
could hardly take effect before 
about the fourth quarter. Will 
the rail average ignore a good 
many months of sharply lower 
earnings? This column doubts 
it. 

Fiscal-Year Companies 

The idea that companies with 
fiscal years ending other than 
Dec. 31 will not get prompt tax 
relief is not so. Profits after Dec. 
31 are ex-EPT for all. That will 
be reflected in interim reports of 
fiscal - year companies, as_ well 
as of calendar-year companies. 
Some fiscal-year companies boost- 
ed earnings for the last three 
months of 1945 by averaging tax 
liability to take the lower 1946 
rate into account. Naturally, for 
such companies, the first 12 
months under the 38% rate will 
be not the current fiscal years, 
but the next ones. 


Inflation Note 


At the end of last year there 
were only three stocks selling on 
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Profit Opportunities in the Making 
for Near Term Markets 








Mr. D. M. of Newark, N, J, 

“I have been a subscriber for almost 18 
months now’ and I must say I have bene- 
fited by your service.” 

Mr. A. B. K, of Brookfield, Wisc, 

“I am well pleased with your service. In 
all, I have purchased 15 different stocks 
that you recommended and have made 
money on every one. You have done won- 
derfully for me since I started your serv- 
ice the latter part of April, 1945.” 

Miss M. M. G. of Riverhead, N, Y. 

“A friend of mine, Dr. H. S. of this town, 
recommended you to me. In fact, he is 
quite a booster of your service.” 

Mr. F. N. S. of Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 

“Will be pleased to have you notify me 
of the expiration date of my subscription 
to The Forecast. I don’t want to miss it 
as I figure that my subscription does not 
cost me a thing. You do make money for 
mes 

Mr. C. R. J. of St Louis, Mo, 

“I follow your advices to the letter and am 
making money.” 

Mr. T. S. K, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

“I find your Forecast the best offered 
today.” 

Mr. W. S. B. of Hartford, Conn, 

“May I express my sincere appreciation of 
the results obtained from the service ren- 
dered to me during my subscr’ption. It 
has more than paid for itself. I feel that 
the type of supervision given by you will 
be of untold benefit in the year to come 
inasmuch as you seem almost psychic in 
your predictions.” 

Mr. K. H. W, of Baltimore, Md, 

“Have found the stocks to buy and to sell 
in your Forecast to be excellent, very ex- 
cellent indeed.” 

Mrs. E. B. W. of Chicago, Ill, 

“T find The Forecast very satisfactory and 
know you are making monev for your 
clients. Keep up the good work.” 

Mr. E. A. FE. of Reading, Pa, 

“As a subscriber for the past eight months 
1 express my apprec'ation and satisfaction 
with your service. Every com- 














NOW—while the market is reappraising the various securities you 
should carefully review your position— 


. with a view to making advantageous commitments in 
selected low-priced stocks . . . in special situations . . . in 


potential leaders—as new trends crystallize. 





Buy on setbacks . . . sell on strength has always proved a successful 
investment policy. But it is important that you hold favored stocks in 


approved industries . . . and know what action to take. 


For this guidance, you can turn to The Forecast with confidence now 
and ove: the important months ahead. You would have the assurance 
of knowing that you would be advised what and when to buy and 
when to sell. You would follow a specialized program especially 
suited to your capital, wishes and objectives. 


Act Now to Capitalize on 
Next Important Market Advance 


Enroll now to receive at this opportune time the complete 





a 
rounded service which The Forecast provides—a service geared to 


today's markets. 


There are two low-priced sections—one for short-term profits with 
stocks averaging under $15—and the other for longer term capita 
growth with stocks under $25. You will also receive our trading selec- 
tions—Dynamic Special Situations—and our Program for Income 
and Profit... 


ties have been selected . . . to be bought on recessions: 


to build an investment backlog. The following securi- 


—For the Short Term —For the Longer Term 


2 Dynamie Special Situations 3 Income and Profit Investments 


Average Price Under 59 Average Price Under 32 


3 Low- Priced Opportunities 2 Capital Building Situations 


Average Price Under 15 Average Price Under 25 


To participate in these recommendations . to capitalize on 


the next recovery phase mail the coupon below today. 





FREE SERVICE TO APRIL |, 1946 
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DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 14, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
rebruary 25, 1946. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















THE TEXAS COMPANY 


| 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on March 1, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 








174th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








February 8, 1946 














UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared. payable Oct. 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Sept. 6, 1945. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 











ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 





The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents per share on the Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable 
March 11, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 28, 1946. 

Checks will be mailed by Bankers 
Trust Co., 18 Wall St., New York 15, 
N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

H. G. SMITH, Treasurer, 
33 Pine Street 
February 21, 1946 New York, N. Y. 














Invest in 
U. S. Savings Bonds 








the Salt Lake City Stock Ex- 
change for less than 3 cents a 
share, none under 2 cents. Earlier 
in the year, 20 issues sold under 
1 cent, 13 others under 2 cents. 
You can get a lot of stock for 
your money out there—but wall- 
paper is still cheaper. 





Significant Shifts In 
Investment Trends 





(Continued from page 628) 


Reserve Bank of Chicago, advo- 
cates exchanging marketable fed- 
eral securities now held by the 
banks for nonmarketable issues 
that can be sold only to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and then 
only when banks need cash. He 
further recommends the trans- 
fer from commercial banks to 
Federal Reserve banks all gov- 
ernment securities held by the 
former. This would be accom- 
plished by having the Treasury 
borrow directly from the Federal 
Reserve System for the purpose 


of refunding maturing issues, 
thus gradually relieving com- 


mercial banks of their holdings. 

More drastic than either of 
these suggestions, is the one ad- 
vocated by a group in Congress. 
This group favors the non-pay- 
ment of interest on all bank-held 
Treasury obligations. 

It was hoped (wishfully) that 
the Treasury’s announcement of 
plans for meeting March 1 ma- 
turities would carry some hint or 
clue as to a possible change in 
policy. But no mention was made 
of any revision nor did the terms 
of the financing carry any sug- 
gestion that any change was even 
being considered. The announce- 
ment was of historical import, 
however, in that it marked the 
first reduction in national debt 
in more than fifteen years. A 
total of $2,779,720,600 in Gov- 
ernment securities will be retired 
from cash on hand. The effect 
will be to put even more cash in 
the hands of the public and pro- 
vide a further inflationary fillip. 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Vinson has repeatedly stressed 
the need for acting to maintain 
a long rate of interest on the 
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national debt. An increase of 
only 1% of 1 per cent would raise 
the cost nearly $1,000,000,000 
annually. But no resulting ip- 
crease in taxes could be as detri- 
mental to the interests of those 
relying on fixed-income securities 
as has been attrition in interest 
rates resulting from the T'eas- 
ury’s preoccupation with low cost 
financing. 

Granting the soundness and 
force of the arguments being put 
forth in favor of a revised policy, 
they may be looked upon as 
suspect by a Congress which 
thinks that even now the banks 
are being permitted to earn too 
much at the expense of the 
Treasury. 

But what about the 20 million 
investors, holders of insurance 
policies and savings bank de- 
posits, trust beneficiaries, educa- 
tional and religious institutions? 
Because they have no articulate 
spokesman, or a strong union, or 
a political pressure group, they 
will continue to be faced with the 
problem of balancing a declining 
rate of return with a rising cost 
of living. Unless the current 
signs prove unreliable, that prob- 
lem will continue to plague in- 
vestors for some time. It evokes 
the spectre of millions of inves- 
tors accepting the easier, but po- 
tentially more dangerous, course 
of diverting their capital to 
securities unsuited to the stand- 
ards of safety and dependability, 
if indeed many of these investors 
are not compelled to use some of 
their capital to make up the de- 
ficiency in income and outgo. 

Should the Treasury revise its 


policies and take steps, for ex- | 
ample, to raise the interest rate | 


on certificates, the effect would 


be to reduce the pressure of de- | 
mand on longer term maturities | 


on which currently the yield is 
more attractive. This would also 
bring about some adjustment in 
the present price level of long 
term bonds. Such adjustment 
would probably be of fairly 
modest proportions, so long as 
there remains the huge reservoir 
of available funds. Recent high 
prices may in time prove to have 
marked the top of the twelve year 
bull market for bonds, but it is 
extremely unlikely there will 
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As I See I?! 





(Continued from page 621) 
joubts Russian intention to es- 
blish world hegemony is indulg- 
ng in the wishful thinking that 
grows out of a polyanna psychol- 
iy Which prefers to believe in 
nsy dreams, rather than face 
ralities with their stern and un- 
leasant facts. 

Russia has succeeded up _ to 
jw only because the grandiose 
chemes were belittled and mini- 
nized,—and labeled as fantastic, 
—a weakness in unimaginative 
ittle men when they rise to high 
laces. 

If Russia succeeds in over- 
inning Iran, her next move will 
include Palestine and Turkey. 
Palestine—the great oil terminus 
ind gateway to India; Turkey 
because it lies athwart the ancient 
routes which lead both east and 
rest, and controls the approaches 
to Africa and the orient. 

The Russian intriguers are 
ery sure of themselves. It is evi- 
lent in every move they make. 
Their attack on Canada for ex- 
posing their espionage activities 
in that country was a threat 
against the United States as well 
as Canada. The northernmost 
sections of the two countries 
practically touch Russian terri- 
lory. 

The situation is growing more 

me of Jacute daily. Although a year has 
1e de- Jalready passed peace seems as far 
. away as ever, while conditions are 
se its @vorsening for the people of the 
r ex- gvar devastated countries — and 
rate §"ith eruption after eruption in 
vould §'arious parts of the world. 
f de- | There seems only one answer, 
rities (2 union of the two great demo- 
ld is qcratic setups, of the United 
1 also @States and Great Britain and 
nt in qtheir affiliates in close collabora- 
long tion with the UNO. In no other 
ment q¥ay can Rugsia be halted with all 
fairly Jthat it means in terms of the 
g as further extension of spiritual and 
rvoir q¢conomic slavery. 

high _To hesitate would merely in- 
have qite the deluge. As citizens we 
year 4cannot sit on the sidelines much 
“+ jg qlonger. The times call for union 

will how. 
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Steel sheets thinner than a human hair ? 


Yes... and they'll soon have a lot 
to do with your every-day life. 
Some of these electrical steels — 
thinner than this sheet of paper 
—are being made on the Armco 
precision cold strip mill above. 


During the war they were used in 
combat walkie-talkies and radar 
equipment. The time is coming 
when you'll find these ultra-thin 
steels in high-quality radio sets, 
television sets and other exacting 
electrical devices. 


These steels are one of the latest 
examples of research by Armco — 
long known as the nation’s leader 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 


in special-purpose sheet steels. 
Leading manufacturers are using 
these and other Armco special- 
purpose steels to insure metal 
quality in their products. 


The familiar Armco triangle trade- 
mark has been a dependable guide 
to quality for 32 years. In the days 
ahead it will continue to identify 
sheet steels developed expressly to 
give longer life and greater econ- 
omy to products for home, farm 
and industry. The American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., 491 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. Export: The 
Armco International Corporation. 


bRMCO 














Answers to Inquiries 





(Continued from page 658) 


term debt outstanding aniounted 
to $8,508,640. The company has 
no funded debt nor preferred 
stock now, its capitalization con- 
sisting of 4,351,315 shares of 
common stock and International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. own 
over 50% of same. (846,377 
shares of the total shares shown 
are held in the treasury.) 








y age Johns-Manville 
iM Corporation 
PROOOCTS DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
| of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able March 11, 1946, to holders of record 
March 2, 1946. 
| ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
1 





Dividends, if any, will be 
modest as the company will un- 
doubtedly continue to build up 
cash for further expansion. - 

At current market price 1414, 
the common stock has merit as a 
low priced speculation. 









FORESIGHTED MANAGEMEN 
Will Be Essential In The Important Year of 1946 








YEAR from now when investors look at the 
companies whose shares have shown the 
soundest progress in the market—they will not talk 
about pre-war earnings and dividends, nor about 
war-swollen income. They will discuss the attain- 


ments of the management. 


In the post war era, managerial ability in the im- 
provement of present products, the introduction of 
new items, the utilization of ingenious war-de- 
veloped methods and materials—will be of para- 
mount importance. Much will depend on the aggres- 
siveness of management to widen distribution, over- 
come competition, strengthen the company’s finan- 
cial position and labor relations. 


In the selection of investments we lay considerable 
stress on the management factor. 


MANAGING YOUR SECURITIES 


Just as any business venture rises or falls by reason 
of management—so the healthy expansion—or the 
shrinkage—in your capital and income are governed 
by the competence and nature of the management 
of your account. 


Capable management must construct a_ balanced 
portfolio, soundly diversified as to type of security, 
nature of business, geographical location and politi- 
cal influences. 


It must plan to produce an income return to meet 
individual needs and to-provide a degree of safety 
to fit personal circumstances. 


Proper supervision of securities should anticipate 
dangers ahead and take steps to protect principal 
against loss. It should see new opportunities devel- 
oping and set up a program to participate fully in 
income and profit benefits to be derived during 1946. 


COUNSEL YOU CAN USE NOW 


No firm or individual is infallible, yet substantial 
investors have found that a reputable, professional 
organization, such as Investment Management Serv- 
ice, can attain satisfactory results more surely and 
safely than can the individual acting on his own 
judgment or with limited assistance. 


Investment Management Service can collect the 
facts for you... it can interpret and apply them to 
your securities . . . it can supervise every dollar of 
your invested capital, as you would supervise your 
portfolio if you had the time, facilities, training and 
staff. 


CONTINUOUS PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 


Investment Management Service can take the initi- 
ative in advising you when any changes should be 
made in your list. You would be relieved of worry, 
effort and research, and would never be left in 
doubt as to your market position. It is this alert, 
unbiased counsel which clients have renewed year 
in and year out. 


Now, with the market in a difficult phase, you 
should investigate this Service, by taking advantage 
of the special invitation below. 





—_— obligation on your part, we offer to send you a confiden- 


tial, preliminary review of your portfolio if it exceeds $20,000 in value—commenting 


frankly on its possibilities for capital grow th, its income factor and its diversification. 
Your least favorable issues will be specified, with reasons for selling. Merely send 


us your list of holdings and objectives in a: complete detail as you care to give. 








INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A Division of The Magazine of Wall Street 


90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Ys 
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